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Election 


HE personal issues of the American election are 

gradually narrowing themselves down. On the 
Republican side, Mr. Wendell Willkie and General 
Douglas MacArthur—two of the three men who, for a 
year past, have led the public opinion polls—have bowed 
themselves out. Governor Dewey is thus left not only as 
favourite but a long way ahead of the field. Conventions 
are unpredictable, and they have often seemed to take a 
perverse delight in rejecting the too-confident suitor. But 
to beat the favourite the convention must first be dead- 
locked, and to deadlock it requires an alternative name, 
and with only a few weeks to go none of the alternative 
names looks nearly big enough. The odds are very heavily 
on Mr. Dewey’s nomination. 

The Democratic nomination depends on the Repub- 
lican. The President can undoubtedly have it by acclama- 
tion if he wants it, and his decision will turn on his esti- 
mate of the prospects after the opposition standard bearer 
is chosen. There are two circumstances in which he 
might conceivably stand down: if the Republicans 
nominate a candidate so good, from the President’s point 
of view, that his election would involve no. break in 
policy ; or if they nominate a candidate so bad that some 
other Democrat can beat him. Lieutenant-Commander 
Stassen might answer to the first description ; Governor 
Bricker might conceivably answer to the second. But 
Governor Dewey fills neither réle, and if he is nomi- 
nated, Mr. Roosevelt will be, too. 


[llusions 


Mr Dewey’s recent speech has made it plain that he 
would not make a campaign issue of foreign policy. If the 
contest is Dewey versus Roosevelt, both champions will 
be talking the same language on the external relations of 
America. There is one point of view from which this 
circumstance, otherwise so gratifying, is a matter for 
regret. There is a foreign policy issue before the American 
people, conventionally represented as the fight between 
co-operation and isolation—renamed nationalism. But the 
election will not decide it. Both candidates look like being 
on the same side—or at least saying that they are on the 
same side. In the short run, this is pure gain, since it 
means that a change of administration would not mean 
a change of foreign policy. But in the longer run, it leaves 
the issue undecided. If it is Mr Dewey and Mr Roosevelt 
who go to the polls on November 7th, then the world 
will be no wiser on November 8th than it is to-day about 
the ultimate course of American policy. 

This is unfortunate ; but it is also unavoidable. Every 
country always sees every other, country’s politics as 
less complex and more clear-cut than they really are. 
British opinion is making this mistake at present about 
America. There is a real issue of foreign policy, but it is 
not of a nature to be settled by a single vote even if it 
were clearly posed. Even if next November’s election 
were between an avowed internationalist and an avowed 
isolationist—say between Mr Willkie and Colonel 
McCormick—the vote would be no more than the second 
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reading of a Bill which would then enter an indefinite 
committee stage. The issue is not the state of mind to 
which the American people will give expression on 
November 7th, but the state of mind that they will induce 
in their Congressional representatives through the long 
years that will follow. It will be a great advantage to have 
a sincere internationalist in the White House, but not so 
great as to be decisive. It is sometimes forgotten that, 
if the party platforms and the campaign speeches 
were any guide, the position in 1920 was very 
similar to what it is to-day. Both candidates agreed on 
the necessity for a League of Nations of some sort ; it 
was the mood of the country after the election that settled 
the policy to be pursued. This is the first mistake that 
British opinion is making: it lies in thinking that a single 
vote on a single day will pronounce a clear yea or nay. 
The second mistake lies in misinterpreting the nature 
of the question to be aaswered. The conflict is repre- 
sented as one between co-operation and _ isolation, 
between iniernationalism and _ nationalism, between 
altruism and selfishness, between white and black. It is, 
of course, nothing of the sort. Doubtless there are extrem- 
ists on either side who preach the pure milk of the gospel. 
But political parties are the embodiment of compromises, 


and the difference between the practical alternatives is 


very much smaller. The furthest that any American 
administration, clothed with the responsibility of office, 
could possibly go towards isolation would be a refusal to 
accept any specific commitments, or to join any organi- 
sation which did not leave the United States with full 
liberty of decision in all circumstances. The lesson of 
1940 cannot be denied, and none but the lunatic fringe 








NE thing at least is certain about education in this 
country after the war. There will be a seller’s 
market for teachers. At the pre-war rate of recruitment 
there will be many more jobs to fill than there will be 
teachers to fill them. Before the war there were 200,000 
full-time teachers in elementary and secondary schools. 
After the war the school leaving age is to be raised ; 
secondary education is to be reorganised ; both technical and 
adult education are to be extended ; and the size of classes 
is to be reduced. The teaching force—one in ten of whom 
is now serving with the Forces or in other war work— 
will have to be increased by a third at least. It is a far cry 
from the days, not so long ago, when young teachers had 
to take any job they could find, if they could find one at 
all, and were used mainly as casual. labour in the schools. 
Before the war, at any one time, there were about 15,000 
candidates for teaching in the training colleges and 
universities. The figure after the war will have 
to be more like 30,000 ; and the task is to recruit them 
without lowering the quality of teaching. Here the ex- 
perience of the United Scntes, where a comprehensive sys- 
tem of public education grew with great rapidity, is a 
warning as well as an example. There is a double danger 
in the process of expansion. There is the danger of diluting 
the teaching profession ; and there is a possibility that the 
‘. local authorities, who pay teachers’ salaries, may not be 
able to bid high enough for the numbers and talents 
needed. In terms of both manpower and money the means 
of the community after the war, however large, will never- 
theless be limited, and there will be many requirements. 
The need, indeed, is for better teachers as well as for 
more teachers. This is above all the angle,from which the 
McNair Committee, which reported on Thursday, has 
approached the problem: The temptation to shorten train- 
ing courses in order to pass more trainees through in a 
given time has been resisted ; in fact, it is proposed that 
the normal course for recruits from school should be 
lengthened from two years to three. The most important 
single item in the Committee’s recommendations is the 
proposal that the net should be cast much more widely to 
catch recruits of various ages, attainments and experience. 
Other professions concerned in the expansion of the social 
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would try to maintain that America can disinterest itself 
in what passes beyond the oceans. On the other hand, 
it is becoming clear that not even the most internationalist 
administration that is politically practicable is likely to 
go much beyond the League Covenant of 1919—that is, 
to surrender no significant segment of its sovereignty, 
but to promise to exercise that sovereignty in consulta- 
tion. There is a difference, but it is much less than is 
popularly supposed. At one extreme, no American 
Government will be able to ignore the posture of world 
affairs. At the other extreme, no American Government 
is likely to feel able not merely to join an international 
association but also to pursue a firm and consistent 
policy within it—for to do so would involve making 
burdensome commitments. It is not even certain that, 
in its practical working out from day to day, the choice 
that now seems the preferable would yield most satisfac- 
tion to America’s partners. France, between the two 
wars, might have been glad of less need to consult British 
susceptibilities in detail, since she was not to get more 
support; and the British relationship to America after 
this war may not, be so very different from the French 
relationship to Britain after the last. 

It is no doubt a disappointing fact that the issue is so 
restricted, that the champions of black and white are not 
to run at tilt, and one unhorse the other decisively and 
for ever. But it is a fact none the less and should be 
recognised as such. Nothing could be more dangerous 
to the future of that “durable cohesion” between the 
major allies of to-day on which the future of the world 
depends, than that any one of them should harbour illu- 
sions about any other. 


services, such as medicine and nursing, will make much 
increased demands on the same young and able men and 
women from whom new teachers will normally be sought. 
Both industry and the armed Forces will require more 
technicians and administrators than before the war. The 
supply of professional and technical skill may be an even 
narrower bottleneck in peacetime than in wartime ; and 
teaching cannot be broken down into simple processes and 
done mechanically. The McNair Committee is therefore 
to be congratulated on its good sense in suggesting a 
search for teachers wherever they may be found ; and the 
quality of teaching itself may gain much by the recruit- 
ment of new kinds of teachers. 

Yet, whatever reforms may be made in the methods 
and scope of recruitment, it will be necessary to increase 
the material attractions as well as the professional attrac- 
tiveness of teaching. It is a problem of supply and demand. 
Both pay and conditions will have to be much improved. 
But other services, such as public health, will also have 
a much enlarged lien upon rates and taxes and upon 
private purses. The added cost of education to the local 
authorities under the Butler Bill represents a prospective 
increase in rates, on the average, of almost 3s. in the £ ; 
and the further additional cost of improving the pay, status 
and quality of teachers, as well as of increasing their num- 
bers, has not yet been counted. It was noticeable that 
the MPs who recently pressed for equal pay for men and 
women teachers, on very sound grounds, nevertheless did 
not stop to reckon the extra cost in a profession where 
women outnumbered men by 23 to I. 

These difficulties of supply and finance are not argu- 
ments against either the educational reforms which require 
these additional teachers or the very sensible recommenda- 
tions of the McNair Committee for attracting - train- 
ing them. But they are arguments for suggesting that it 
may very well be necessary to look cautiously at any 
fresh claims, over and above those already registered, upon 
educated manpower and public money. It is a question of 
priorities, among which teachers must be ranked with 
industrial technicians and scientists; and, with the best will 
in the world, there is a limit to the commitments that can 
be undertaken in the near future. Moreover, even with 
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priority, it is by.no means certain that the new schools 
will get all the new teachers they need of the required 
quality ; and, if they do not, there may be a case, how- 
ever reluctantly it has to be conceded, for preventing the 
pace of expansion from outrunning the supply of per- 
sonnel. Immediately after the war, the gap will be filled 
by short-term emergency methods of intensive training. 
Local teams of instructors are already being got ready, 
and their. “ shock” methods of instructing new kinds of 
recruits, older and more experienced, may themselves 
bring some fresh air into the schools. But, on balance, the 
results of the makeshift schemes must be more or less 
makeshift, and the plea of the McNair Committee that 
this training should be carried out in the light of its own 
long-term proposals deserves special attention. 

The reference of the McNair Committee, which was 
Set up two years ago, is to the permanent problem of 
supplying sufficient teachers of the right kind, year by 
year (as well as to the important but ancillary problem 
of training “ youth !eaders;” which is not dealt with in 
this article). Before the war, the annual output of teachers 
was 6,500, 5,000 from 83 training colleges and 1,500 from 
22 umiversity training departments. After the war, an 
annual output of over 10,000 a year will be required. The 
number of teaching candidates in the colleges and train- 
ing departments at any one time will be from 30 to 40 
thousand—that is, not far short of the total number of 
university students in all faculties before the war. Clearly, 
in considering the best organisation and inter-relation of 
the training colleges and universities, it is important not 
only to see that the standards of teachers’ training are not 
depressed, but also to see that the universities, whose main 
functions are very different, do not simply become annexes 
of the training scheme. For training departments to 
dominate their parent university bodies, as occasionally 
happens, is bad ; and for training departments to be treated 
as inferior side-lines, as sometimes happens also, is no 
better. 

The Committee sees teaching as a vocation in itself and 


not simply as a technical veneer upon more cultural and 
scientific studies. 


We must ensure that those who intend to be teachers 
. . . have the chance to enjoy a period of education and 
training which, above all else, will encourage them to 
live a full life themselves, so that they may contribute to 
the young something which arises as much from a varied 
personal experience as from professional studies. 


It is in this spirit that the proposals to widen both the field 
of recruitment and the scope of training are made. It is 
recommended that training, with maintenance and family 
allowances if necessary, should be available to 


men and women of maturer years who desire to be 


trained for the teaching profession and are judged fit for 
such training. 


It is proposed that, in addition to three (instead of two) 
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year courses at training colleges and one-year courses for 
university graduates, 

suitably qualified persons other than graduates should be 

eligible for a one-year course of training ; and that courses 

of training varying in duration should be provided to 
meet the needs of others whose attainments. and experi- 

ences, however obtained, justify their entering upon a 

course of training. 

Both to swell the number of teachers and to enhance 
their quality, the Committee looks with special hope to 
this “leaven of people who do not approach the profes- 
sion along the normal avenues.” The vast majority of 
teachers will still come straight to training from the 
schools. But the profession will be enriched by the addi- 
tion of recruits, not only from the Forces, but also from 
industry, commerce and the professions. It is argued in 
the Report that not only secondary schools should qualify 
for teachers’ training ; but that technical colleges, art and 
musical schools, agricultural institutes and adult education 
should also provide ways in. The search should be for 
men and women who want to teach and can do so; the 
test for a teacher, say, of music should be his ability as a 
musician and instructor, not how or where he was pre- 
viously educated. The Committee has in mind a more 
variegated and less stereotyped body of teachers than in 
the past, more representative of the life, work, culture and 
crafts of the community ; and it is proposed to bring in 
men and women from other walks, to do part-time 
teaching. 

The rest of the Report is on the same high level of 
practical sense. The Committee insists that pay should be 
higher all round—with equal basic salaries for all cate- 
gories of teachers plus special supplements for special 
qualifications—and that greater freedom should be 
allowed to teachers to take their place in local and public 
affairs ; and it is certain that, if these steps cannot be taken, 
the teachers will not be obtained. Similarly, better work- 
ing and living conditions are proposed for teachers in 


training, who will no longer be under bond to teach in - 


return for financial aid from public funds ; and proposals 
are made for the reform of training itself which will bring 
trainees very much closer to the practical problems of their 
profession. 

The principle throughout is that teachers should have 
much closer contact with the community to which they 
and their pupils belong. There is, first, the fact that, if 
these proposals are accepted, teachers will no longer tend 
to be a narrow and isolated group of public servants, and 
they will be much more mixed in their qualifications and 
experience. Secondly, during their training they will get 
to know the schools. In addition to the present arrange- 
ments for short periods of teaching practice in schools, an 
entire term in the extended three-year course will be 
devoted to continuous teaching as a member of a school 
staff ; and, in turn, the staff of every training college will - 
include a number of school-teachers seconded for a period. 
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Thus the bias of the Report is towards closer links in 
the training of teachers with the world outside, on the one 
hand, and with the schools on the other. The only issue 
on which there was apparent division of opinion within 
the Committee was the link with the universities. There 
was general agreement that the universities should assist 
in maintaining academic standards in tests and examina- 
tions. There was disagreement about the extent to which 
the universities should direct the whole process of train- 
ing. The Committee proposes the appointment of a small 
Central Training Council for England and Wales to advise 
the Board of Education. Below the Council, two alterna- 
tive schemes for the organisation of training in each area 
of the country are put forward. In one, the work would 
be done by University Schools of Education which would 
embrace “an organic federation” of training institutions 
and be directly responsible for the training of teachers. 
In the other, the present system of Joint Boards, on which 
both universities and training colleges are represented, 
would be preserved and improved. It seems almost cer- 
tain that this second solution is the right one. No form of 
professional or technical education is properly the first 
function of a university ; and, in general, university train- 
ing departments have not been good advertisements for 
the direct responsibility of universities for teachers’ 


training. 

It is possible that, while keeping the representatives 
of universities on the Joint Boards to advise and scrutinise 
—and, in academic matters, even to lead—the Committee 
should have gone still further and recommended the aboli- 
tion of their training departments, except in special cases. 
This is not to suggest that all the training colleges have 
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been signal successes in the past. Many of them have stayed 
firmly in a rut. But they ought to be the right places for 
training teachers ; and university graduates intending to be 
teachers would benefit most from their one year’s training 
if it was taken, not as an epilogue in their own universities, 
but at a training college with a spirit and a status of its 
own. At bottom, however, the question is complicated by 
two considerations. There is, first, the genuine and praise- 
worthy desire of the universities not to see the’ scholarly 
standards of teachers’ education allowed to fall too far, 
which is essential. Secondly, there is the question of 
finance. Too many of the poorer university institutions 
depend far too much for their subsistence upon grants to 
teachers in training—a situation which will be even more 
decisive for the future of the universities when the number 
of teachers in training and the total of university students 
(which, of course, overlap) are roughly equal. 

The success of the McNair proposals will depend upon 
matters outside the Committee’s purview. The Committee 
could not say what its programme will cost and whether 
it can be afforded. Nor could the Committee tell whether, 
even with wider recruitment, sufficient candidates of the 
right kind will be available for training. There is a case 
both for the most careful costing of the proposals which 
have now been tabled for better education and better- 
health and for some census, survey or budget of the man- 
power that is likely to be available for all the professional 
and technical appointments already envisaged. Finally, 
there is the core of the problem—what are the teachers 
to teach? So far, the Government has said nothing about 
the important recommendations on curricula which were 
submitted by the Norwood Committee last year. 


The Tractor and the Plough 


T the beginning of this war European countries had 
found no solution for the smouldering agricultural 
crisis that affected with varying intensity one country 
after another. The farmers in European countries are 
mainly peasant proprietors ; but most of the land is still 
concentrated in big estates. This is true, not only of 
highly industrialised Germany, but also of Poland and 
Hungary. In the south-east, Bulgaria is the peasant 
country par excellence, like Denmark in the west. But 
there is a vast difference between the peasant in south- 
eastern countries and the peasant in Denmark, who, 
before the war, manufactured bacon, butter and eggs, for 
export, using the cheap cereals and oilseeds imported 
from overseas for feeding stuffs. In the east and south- 
east, the peasant plot is still worked as a self-sufficient unit 
chiefly for subsistence. Consumption is frequently near 
_ the starvation line, and the amount of marketable produce 
sold in exchange for absolutely necessary commodities 
varies with the vicissitudes of climate and weather. If 
the peasants in eastern and south-eastern Europe were to 
increase their consumption to the minimum recognised 
by scientific research, the export surpluses of most of 
the agricultural products would disappear. 

The experience of this war has again proved that the 
agricultural production of the continent of Europe as a 
whole is insufficient for the subsistence of the peoples 
living on it. The predominantly agricultural countries in 
the east and south-east have been unable to replace the 
former imports of agricultural products from overseas. In 
other words, the industrialised peoples of the Continent 
still depend essentially on cheap agricultural raw materials 
and processed agricultural products and fruit from 
outside Europe. Every country that has entered the stage 
of industrialisation has experienced the same change in 
diet. The high percentage of carbohydrates provided by 
cereals and root crops, typical in the peasant diet, 
declined, and foodstuffs containing proteins, fats and 
vitamins formed a steadily increasing part. The most 
suitable diet for industrialised populations is now recog- 
nised everywhere as a mixed diet in which proteins, fats 
of all kinds, vegetables and fruit are predominant. 
Climatic conditions vary this diet slightly, but the basic 


composition remains the same. Rye, the standard cereal 
in the flat lands of northern Europe, has a low protein 
content and has lost its importance as a bread cereal 
compared with wheat, which contains more protein. 

In Germany, rye was definitely on the point of being 
“degraded” to an animal feeding stuff during the pro- 
sperity of the 1920’s. The price consequently declined, 
and the large estates became unprofitable, since they were 
unable to compete with cheap imported wheat, whose pro- 
duction costs in the most favourable regions in Germany 
were double the cost in overseas countries. 

A radical change was necessary if Germany’s agricul- 
ture was to become profitable again. The duty-free import 
of agricultural raw materials, that is, of cereals and oil 
seeds, would have given Germany’s large peasantry, 
assisted by efficient credit and co-operative organisations, 
the chance of reaching the efficiency of Danish meat and 
dairy producers. Protective duties before Hitler and the 
policy of self-sufficiency under Hitler arrested these 
changes, which were already visible, and then deliberately 
reversed the trend. The consumption of meat, fats and 
fruit was reduced. The large estates went on producing 
cereals at production costs far above world prices, and re- 
quired enormous direct and indirect subsidies. Ger- 
many’s agriculture became a planned industry. Large 
numbers of peasants were bound to their land by 
the hereditary farm law. The system of compulsory 
deliveries followed fixed prices, and year by year culti- 
vation was ordered by a production programme. After ten 
years of this Nazi agricultural policy, the whole industry 
has become unprofitable. Peasants and agricultural workers 
have left the land in great numbers. This disastrous 
policy has had its repercussions on the whole continent. It 
made agricultural agreement with Poland almost impos- 

sible. At the same time, it enabled Germany to draw the 
agricultural countries of the south-east into a state of 
dependency by guaranteeing relatively high prices. 
Denmark and Holland, large exporters of agricultural 
products to Germany, were almost cut off from the 
German market, and overseas imports of cereals were 
curtailed. 

All over Europe the big estates, which from a technical 
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point of view could be highly efficient units of production, 
have been and still are, as remnants of feudalism, an 
obstacle to any lasting reform of European agriculture. 
Peasant proprietorship, on the other hand, making for 
small inefficient units, is in its present form equally an 
obstacle, The peasant proprietor has shown an amazing 
productive power where co-operative organisation has pro- 
vided the framework of a division of labour. The chief diffi- 
culty for the individual peasant is that he is owner, mana- 
ger, worker, salesman and book-keeper rolled into one. 
Relying on his own resources, he must cultivate his fields 
and rear his stock without knowledge of science and with- 
out modern machinery. The different forms of free co- 
operatives, which vary from country to country, provide 
all these necessities. The sales organisations of the Dutch 
and Danish co-operatives are world famous. The educa- 
tion and training centres of the Danish co-operatives are 
unparalleled. Co-operatives enable the pooling of finance 
and machinery, the running of the most modern dairies, 
slaughterhouses, and other processing plants. In short, 
modern free co-operatives effect the division of labour 
without taking away the ownership of the land from the 
peasant. They assure all-round efficiency, even in the 
cultivation of cereals, on plots of land which would be 
totally insufficient for the subsistence of a single peasant. 
These co-operatives need the active assistance of the state, 
the only organisation which is able to establish research 
mstitutes, experimental stations and statistical offices. 
No doubt countries whose climate and soil conditions are 
suitable to large scale cultivation of cereals, oilseeds and 
similar crops could find a way for the co-operative use 
of peasant land, combining small plots to the necessary 
optimum size. 

Where the co-operative system is fully established 
peasants have changed from self-sufficient occupiers into 
manufacturers for markets. They are no longer mere 
toilers on the land to inspire romanticism in townspeople, 
who regard the ploughman as a philosopher, or like the 
Nazis discover mystical qualities in the affinities between 
blood and soil. The single peasant without co-operative 
organisation, wherever he may live on the Continent, 
earns the barest minimum, and is rather an object of pity. 

The following table shows the average yield of wheat 
per hectare for the average of 1931-35. It illustrates in 
the most simple and generalised form the differences in 
the agriculture of certain European countries. The figures 


in brackets give the percentage of persons gainfully occu- 
pied in agriculture. 


Quintals Quintals 

per hectare per hectare 
Holland ....... 29 -8 (20 -0) a Spina 14-7 (47 -6) 
Denmark ...... 29 -7 (35 -0) Hungary 13 -1 (73-1) 
Belgium ...... 26 -6 (17-1) Poland ....... 11 -3 (76 +2) 
Germany ... -++ 21-2 (29-5) Bulgaria ...... 11 -3 (80 -9) 
Czechoslovakia. 17-0 (38-3) Jugoslavia .... 10-3 (80-0) 
France ........ 16 -0 (35 -7) Roumania..... 10 -2 (76 -6) 


The first and most important point is that the countries 
which are highly industrialised, and those whose peasants 
have an_ efficient co-operative system, obtain the 
highest yields. Germany lags far behind, which is the 
result of maintaining wheat cultivation on a large scale 
on unsuitable soil. The purely agricultural countries are 
at the bottom of the list. The table also gives a clue to 
the fact that the agricultural crisis in most European 
countries cannot be solved without radical changes. 
Agriculture becomes efficient in the same degree as a 
country is industrialised. The different stages of 
industrialisation are faithfully reflected in agriculture. At 


the time when the steam engine was the sole power 


generator, the cable plough was used in agriculture on 
big estates. At present, electricity, the tractor, and the 
stationary internal combustion engine are revolutionising 
agriculture, in combination with scientific farming and 
stock breeding. Yet the most important source of power, 
the tractor, is useless on the small plot of a peasant. In 
fact, neither in Germany nor in any other European 
country can most peasants use tractors. They are used on 
the larger farms and big estates, and have set free large 
numbers of workers. An American expert gives the 
following estimates of the number of man-hours neces- 
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sary for growing and harvesting one acre of wheat yield- 
ing 20 bushels: — 
Man Hours 


In 1830 ..... 55-7 (Seeding and harvesting done by hand) 

In 1896 ..... 8-6 (Horse-drawn drill and binder) 

In 1930 ..... 3°3 (Tractor-drawn drill and harvester com- 
bine) 


At the same ume the tractor has made the cultivation of 
semi-arid steppe country possible. All necessary work in 
growing cereals and root crops can to-day be done by 
machines. In land reclamaticn and drainage, machinery is 
also used. Soil conditions can be changed by the use of 
chemicals and modern plant selection ; seed preparations 
have put a stop to disastrous crop failures. The modern 
farm can be almost fully mechanised. Stock breeding is 
largely freed from hazards if science is applied. The 
possibilities of artificial insemination have hardly been 
realised. In short, the division of labour, which is the 
basis of industry, has become the basis of modern agricul- 
ture. The cereal factory in America and Russia has given 
full proof of its possibilities. The same factors, changes 
in demand and division of labour, have resulted in the 
standardisation of almost all agricultural products. 
Lastly, the methods of processing and _ refrigeration 
demand more factories beyond the scope of peasants. 

The policy of self-sufficiency in Germany was actually 
an attempt to feed an industrial population without 
participating in the international division of agri- 
cultural labour. The result was a decrease in consump- 
tion and a flight from the land. At the same time the 
eastern and south-eastern countries experienced the 
difficulties of agricultural over-population, without any 
prospect of emigration. Industrialisation, on the other 
hand, was slow in south-eastern countries. Most important 
of all, however, is the fact that such modern factories as 
have been started in these countries use the labour-saving 
methods of the highly industrialised countries. New in- 
dustries do not therefore employ the large numbers of 
workers absorbed in the early period of industrialisation 
in Great Britain and Germany. Industrialisation in 
Britain, and later in Germany, provided the markets for 
American agriculture. During the decades after the last 
war, Germany, the largest market for agricultural pro- 
ducts on the continent, put itself in a paradoxical situa- 
tion. It offered only limited possibilities for south-eastern 
countries to sell farm produce. Using the greater part of 
its industry for armaments, it was not able to industrialise 
the agriculture of the Balkan countries. In spite of the fact 
that German firms tried to organise centralised buying on 
the lines of the compulsory marketing of Germany itself, 
Balkan agriculture remains unchanged. 

War conditions in Hungary and Roumania show that 
the reduction of labour on the farms by military service 
immediately reduces production if there is no change in 
production methods. The problem cannot be solved simply 
by opening up industrial employment for the surplus agri- 
cultural population. Labour emigrating to industries in 
towns reduces the number of consumers on the Jand, but 
industry produces no foodstuffs. Industrialisation, more- 
over, must proceed on a large scale if the agricultural 
population is to be appreciably reduced. The problem 
has changed. Industry must go to agriculture in the 
eastern and south-eastern countries. The tractor will 
have to be used. Science will be necessary to improve 
cultivation and stock breeding. In short, the process 
of the division of labour, which took generations in 
western countries, will have to be accomplished in years. 
British, German and American industry will find great 


‘markets in European agriculture, provided that Ger- 


many’s agriculture ends the unprofitable production of 
cereals. The agricultural revolution in eastern and south- 
eastern Europe, which began after 1918 under the pres- 
sure of the revolution in Russia, was arrested after a 
few years. The limited division of big estates was imme- 
diately followed by a reduction in exportable surpluses, a 
result of the increasing consumption by peasants. After 
this war peasants will again demand more land. Yet more 
land is in itself no solution. A redistribution of land and 
co-operative organisation should be the first step to the 
industrialisation of agriculture. 
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NOTES OF 


There is not much that can be said at this stage 

about the Empire Conference which is taking place in 

London. Most of the personal background of the Con- 

ference has been given, at great length, in the daily press. 

Most of the diplomatic topics that may be under dis- 

cussion have been canvassed: the next phase of the war; 

the problems of peacemaking ; the treatment of Germany ; 

postwar trade and aviation; and the question of some 

closer and more permanent machinery for peacetime con- 

sultation. The fact that these Dominion Prime Ministers 

are here in London, in the fifth year of a war in which 

from the first few days—when Poland had been attacked 

but not Britain—they were participants equally with 

Britain, is sufficient proof of the degree of co-operation 

already achieved in the natural course of events. It is a 

proof, too, of the fact that, here in the British Common- 
wealth, the problem of international collaboration has been 
brought vastly nearer a solution than in the case of any 
other group of nations. Perhaps the outcome, for the 

Commonwealth, may be some sort of permanent secretariat, 
together with some historic statement recording the extent 
of the interdependence which in fact already exists among 
its members. More important for the present is the token 
of common action against Germany and Japan and in the 
making of the peace settlement. More important for the 
future, perhaps, is the political aspect. Two of the 
Dominion Prime Ministers, Mr Curtin and Mr Fraser, 
came from countries which, uniquely in the British world, 
have possessed settled Labour governments for some time. 
Mr Curtin is more strongly in power in Australia than 
any of his predecessors as Prime Minister, despite the 
virulence of the opposition to him ; and Mr Fraser, despite 
a setback in last year’s election, is well entrenched. Here 
are experiments of importance for the future of democratic 
politics. General Smuts, though he is poles apart in his 
politics from Mr Curtin, triumphed equally in last year’s 
South African elections. But this was too largely a per- 
sonal triumph for the future of South African politics 
to seem so settled during the next decade as that in 
Australia. Dr Malan’s Nationalist opposition, which has 
drawn tighter together, still stands for an Irish solution to 
South Africa’s problems ; and even General Smuts cannot 
go on for ever. In Canada the contrast between the present 
position and future possibilities is even greater. Mr 
Mackenzie King has reigned for a long time ; his position 
is high, his authority great, but the tides of politics have 
been running against him. On the face of it, the only 
question is whether Mr Bracken’s progressive conservatism 
or the socialist policies of the CCF will prevail in the 
next chapter. Perhaps, round the Conference table, Mr 
Churchill himself will be able to add to this conspectus 
of political possibilities the likely outcome of the next 
elections in this country. Certainly there will be no lack of 
topics, in the small talk between the big decisions, about 
both political theory and political practice. 


* * * 


Southern Rhodesia at the Conference 


The presence of Sir Godfrey Huggins, Prime Minister 
of Southern Rhodesia, at the Empire Conference is signifi- 
cant from the viewpoint of colonial affairs rather than from 
the more outstanding items on the agenda. His country is 
not a Dominion, but has a position still unique in the 
Empire as a self-governing colony. It has, that is to say, 
complete independence in internal affairs with one impor- 
tant proviso—that any legisfation affecting the native 
population must have the consent of the Dominions Office 
before it takes effect. It is well known that in recent years 
this consent has become a matter of course with régard to 
the colony’s own natives, but the Government of Southern 
Rhodesia has not been able to have its own way in the 
question of the amalgamation of the two Rhodesias and 
Nyasaland. Since, however, colonial regionalism is 
apparently to be discussed at the present Conference, this 
question is bound to be raised again, and Sir Godfrey 
Huggins will doubtless use the occasion to press his case 
to the utmost. There is clearly a great deal to be said in 
favour of it on administrative, geographical and economic 
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grounds. But the main reason why the Bledisloe Commis- 
sion decided against amalgamation still holds good to-day 
—native policy in the self-governing colony and in the two 
dependent colonies is inspired by completely opposite 
principles. The Colonial Office policy mainteins the para- 
mountcy of native interests and the ability of the African 
eventually to govern his own territory. Southern Rhodesian 
policy is based on the paramountcy of European interests 
and the complete segregation of the African in the colony’s 
social and economic life. Nevertheless, native policy in the 
dependent colonies has much to learn from Southern 
Rhodesia. Under Sir Godfrey Huggins’s premiership, a 
great deal has been done to improve the welfare of the 
African. The latest measure, announced at the time of the 
Prime Minister’s arrival in this country, is the formation 
of co-operative organisations, in which the natives would 
become shareholders, in each native reserve and the estab- 
lishment of model native towns. It is hoped thereby to raise 
the native standard of living, but, at the same time, a way 
of life which can take the place of the old barter economy 
based on the tribal system is to be encouraged. The Colonial 
Office is right in steadfastly resisting the amalgamation 
scheme so long as Southern Rhodesia’s native policy is 
based on restraint of the African’s rights. But its hand 
would be strengthened if it were equally energetic in pur- 
suing social and economic development schemes and 
equally willing to spend money on them as is the Govern- 
ment of Sir Godfrey Huggins. 


* * *« 


Lord Portal’s Houses 


The Minister of Works has achieved the first concrete 
results of reconstruction policy. The first of any Ministers, 
he has something more than paper plans to show. The 
prototype of his temporary, pre-fabricated houses is actually 
on view in London. In external appearance it is undis- 
tinguished and very much what the word “ pre-fabricated ” 
suggests. Internally, it is very good indeed. These temporary 
houses are going to be not merely up to the contemporary 
standard in fittings and amenities, but well in advance 
of them. As Lord Portal said in the House of Lords, 

whatever else we shall accomplish by the manufacture 
of these houses, we shall have helped to initiate and popu- 
larise the type of fittings which should in time be incor- 
porated in all the permanent houses in this country. 
Indeed, it is in the interior of houses rather than in their 
external structure that pre-fabrication can render its greatest 
services. The prototype house includes such fittings as a 
complete kitchen—gas stove, refrigerator and sink— 
arranged back-to-back with bath, hand-basin, clothes 
copper and hot water tank. Another fitting serves the dual 
purpose of party-wall and built-in cupboards. If the 
planning of the state can achieve sound design and reap 
the economies of mass production, there should be a new 
and large industry, for export as well as the home market, 
in these units. Nor will these houses be expensive. Lord 
Portal said he was aiming at a price of £550, exclusive 
of land, but including quite £100 worth of what are 
usually regarded as tenants’ fixtures. In view of the fact 
that the materials alone in an average pre-war brick-built 
house costing £461 have increased by £188, this price is 
highly reasonable. (It would nevertheless be interesting 
to know how much cheaper it would be if all the materials, 
and especially the steel, could be bought at competitive 
prices.) Lord Portal said that production can begin as soon 
after next November as the materials are available, 
and that within three months from the ‘start of production 
it would be possible to produce from 2,000 to 2,500 a week. 
They will be publicly owned and licensed for a period. 
What the rent will be will depend on the cost of land, 
the rate of interest charged, the amount of subsidy offered, 
if any, and the decision that is taken abou: depreciation. 
x 


The purpose of this emergency housing programme, as 
Lord Portal explained once again, is 

to make a substantial contribution to the interregnum period, 

using as little site labour as possible, to enable our labour 

force to build itself up for the permanent building 

programme. 
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Unquestionably, this is right. There will be a large demand 
for houses immediately after the war, but building is a 
long-period industry and nothing could be more ‘foolish 
than to allow it, under the impact of a sudden demand, 
to expand to a size larger than there will be continuing 
demand to maintain. The solution is to meet part of the 
immediate demand by temporary houses. But they will 
not serve their purpose unless they are ready immediately. 
This Lord Portal is now well on the way to securing. He 
deserves the fullest credit for this achievement, not merely 
im the usual sense that he has been the responsible Minister, 
but because it is most peculiarly his achievement. It is a 
most refreshing thing in these days to find a Minister 
who really leads his Department. 


* * * 
Rural Rents 


Of the 3,000 rural cottages, for which plans were 
presented fifteen months ago, 1,000 are now’ ready and a 
further 1,300 are nearing completion. Despite the pre-war 
opinion of observers that the’ greatest demand was for 
cottages with three bedrooms and no parlour, the great 
majority of the new cottages will have parlours. This fact 
no doubt reflects the present prosperity of agriculture. But 
it means that the majority of tenants will have to pay 
between IIs. 6d. and 13s. in rent and rates, This figure 
compares with one of 4s. to 5s., which was generally 
accepted as the maximum sum which a farm worker could 
afford to pay in rent and rates before the war. Wages, 
though they have soared, hardly match this increase in rent, 
the present national minimum wage of 65s. a week com- 
paring with an average minimum of 32s. in 1937. The 
rough-and-ready calculation that the farm worker can allow 
one-sixth of his wages for rent and rates is perhaps met in 
the case of the new cottages at the moment ; and, clearly, 
higher wages may increase the proportion that can be thus 
afforded. But, after the war, agricultural wages will prob- 
ably not rise again, and there is no guarantee of this in 
the case of building costs. The 1938 Housing Act met a 
long-felt need by providing Exchequer subsidies for new 
houses built to meet the general needs of the agricultural 


population. The new cottages, in addition to the £12 a 


year for 40 years from various~authorities made available 
under this Act, have also received a special block grant 
of £150 per cottage from the Ministry of Agriculture to 
meet wartime costs of construction. It is possible that even 
to hold rents down to their new high level such additional 
subsidies may need to be continued, initially at least, for 
post-war rural housing. After the last war the rents of new 
houses rose too high for the average farm worker, who in 
many areas tended to be squeezed out by the overspill of 
urban and industrial population. It will be a tragedy if 
this process is repeated. There is still a very great housing 
shortage in rural areas, due not only to urban competition, 
but also to the smaller size of the family unit, caused partly 
by the ability of pensioners now to live on their own. 
Rural rents must be kept down. And the way to do this 
lies not only in generous subsidies, but in the reduction of 
building costs and in the provision of houses which, while 
good, are not too good for the farm worker, in his post- 
war circumstances, to be able to afford. 


* * * 
“Slightly Purified ’’ 


After prolonged negotiations, the British and American 
Governments have secured an agreement with Spain. The 
Ge. man Consul-General is to leave Tangier and all German 
agents are to be expelled from Spanish Morocco and the 
Gibraltar zone. The Italian merchantmen which took refuge 
at the Armistice in Spanish ports are all to be released, 
save two whose ownership is in question, and the case of 
these vessels and of the Italian warships is to be submitted 
to arbitration. The Spanish Government announces that all 
volunteers have been withdrawn from the Russian front. 
Finally, the export of wolfram to Germany is to be con- 
siderably reduced ; 20 tons may be sent in May and June, 
40 tons‘ in the following months—if communications 
between Spain and Germany have not then been cut by the 
next Allied advance into Europe. It was over the question 
of wolfram that the negotiations dragged on so long. The 
Americans sought a complete embargo. The British, 
believing that this course would end in deadlock and anxious 
to continue obtaining certain supplies from Spain, urged 
the need for a compromise in the interests of speed. It is 
in the next months: that it is important to limit German 
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espionage ; and one of the dangers of reaching no solution 
was the possibility that large stocks of wolfram stored near 
the Spanish frontier might all have been despatched. ‘The 
State Department finally accepted the British point of view, 
but has made known publicly its preference for a “ tougher 
line ”"—a somewhat discourteous attitude towards an Ally 
once an agreed policy had been worked out. Shipments of 
oil to Spain will now begin again, and the Allies’ attention 
will be turned to Portugal, which is still supplying Germany 
with liberal amounts of wolfram, considerably more than 
Spain has been sending. The agreement with Spain is 
satisfactory up to a point. It can give the Germans no° 
pleasure. Yet it is hard to welcome it as a major diplomatic 
triumph. It is something to have got the Germans out of 
Tangier. As Mr Eden put it, the situation there is “ slightly 
purified.” It will be better still when the Spaniards follow 
suit. No partial war-time agreement can alter the fact that 
the Allies have a long unsettled account with General 
Franco, and do not regard a war-time agreement based on 
sheer necessity as in any sense a diplomatic buttress to his 
unstable and unpopular regime. 


* x * 
After the Mutiny | 


M Papandreou has embarked on the task of creating 
a Greek Government of national unity in a difficult hour. 
It is obvious from the extent of the mutiny in recent weeks 
that earlier Greek Governments have not enjoyed the 
confidence of important sections of. their own military 
forces. It is not clear whether the objection of the resisters 
in North Africa and of the Committee of National Libera- 
tion in Greece is to the King of the Hellenes, whatever 
Government he may seek to form, or only against the 
constitution of his Governments hitherto. Unfortunately, 
it is impossible to find this out: A censorship has been 
imposed on all Greek news so drastic that Allied corres- 
pondents have formally protested against it. Under such 
conditions, comment, favourable or unfavourable, is in the 
dark, and the only possible conclusion must be that where 
such strenuous efforts aré made to smother news, there 
must be a great deal to cover up. If it is to the King himself 
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that a mass of patriotic Greeks object, then something more 
formal in the way of underlining his provisional status 
may be necessary. As Mr Churchill rightly put it in his 
letter of support to M Papandreou 


at the earliest moment the Greek nation, free from foreign 
interference of all kinds, will choose the form of democratic 
government under which they wish to live, whether it be 
a monarchy, or a republic. The king is the servant of his 
people. I am sure he ‘has no wish to force himself upon the 
Greek nation. 
The difficulty in the case of Greece, as of other eastern 
European governments, is to ensure that the Allies back 
a reasonably representative government and do not find 
themselves committed to supporting regimes opposed 
strongly by the mass of the people. Again to quote Mr 
Churchill : 


It is the Greek nation, not small bodies of soldiers, sailors 

A politicians resting under our shield, who will decide the 

uture, 
This argument is used in the main to prevent recognition of 
any group of guerillas who may pick up a rifle and 
claim to speak for the nation. But it applies equally to 
a King or a Prime Minister if they no longer command 
majority support. The important thing is not to allow a 
false picture of legitimacy to overlay the real legitimist 
issue—the representative and, popular character of a regime. 
For this reason, the best status any émigré government 
can hope for is to be provisional, and the more its pro- 
visional character is underlined, the better its chances 
of being finally legitimate. 


* x x 


On Trial 


The fate of Regulation 1A (a) is a sad one. Against 
most strikers it is not applicable. Nor can it be used against 
Mr Aneurin Bevan. In last week’s debate on the Regula- 
tion, Mr Bevan accused Mr Bevin of treachery to the trade 
union movement, and in a week-end speech Mr Bevin 
replied in kind. Indeed, the Minister of Labour went even 
further and all but declared that Mr Bevan, who had 
opposed Regulation 1A (a) on instructions from his mining 
association in South Wales, was guilty of treason against 
the state. The Labour Party then decided to have done with 
Mr Bevan. The proposal was to expel him. Some pretty con- 
stitutional points were raised. The federal character of the 
Labour Party gave Mr Bevan much justification for doing 
as his constituents told him. Moreover, there were 15 other 
supporters of his prayer against the Regulation, who were 
apparently to be treated as merely misguided. Mr Bevan 
had another card up his sleeve. He incited a strike. He 
announced that his companions in crime, who included Mr 
Grenfell, an ex-Minister and member of the Party Executive, 
also under instructions from his constituents, would go with 
him if he went. The Labour Party has failed conspicuously— 
and inevitably—to maintain the tightness of its Parlia- 
mentary discipline in the peculiar conditions of wartime 
coalition. Mr Bevan, who is confessedly a man of much 


irresponsibility in his utterances, may be compelled to- 


follow Mr Brown and Sir Stafford Cripps into the wilder- 
ness. But this now seems unlikely ; and, if it does happen, 
there is little doubt that this time the Labour Party will at 
last be shaken by its determined opposition to dissenters— 
and that Mr Bevin, who has made this issue a matter of 
confidence, may find that his undoubtedly strong position 
in the Government is based less and less upon the natural 
dispositions and prejudices of the working men with whom, 
in the discharge of his immense and invaluable official duties, 
he has lost touch more than he would care to admit, either 
in the Cabinet or in the House of Commons. 


* * * 
Local Duties 


In a BBC discussion on local government some time 
ago one good point was made. It was agreed that British 
practice is free from corruption ; but it was agreed, no less, 
that there was “a good deal of wangling.” This is, in effect, 
the conclusion of the report made by Mr Roland Burrows, 
KC, to the Home Secretary on 

the administration by the Council of the City and County 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne and its committees and officers of 
their functions in relation to the fire, police and civil defence 
services. 
Mr Burrows found that the misuse of public property 
and personnel by certain individuals was proved; and 
that the delegation of responsibility to certain officers had 
been done without a sufficient check in the public interest. 
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Escape from the worst charge of graft should not hide 
the importance of this finding for local administration at 
large. No doubt the danger of personal irresponsibility is 
bigger in wartime when the system of local democracy, 
with elections and continuous control by representative 
assemblies, is often more or less in abeyance. But there is 
little doubt that such excesses, minor though they are— 
the Newcastle case is exceptional but not unique— 
are only an exaggeration of tendencies that exist in peace- 
time. The habit of regarding public possessions and staff 
as the perquisites of local office is too widespread for 
comfort; and it should be said, incidentally, in reply 
to critics of the réle of bureaucrats in democracy, that 
one of the reasons why these petty failings are more 
evident in local government is the absence, compared with 
Whitehall, of a municipal civil service of proved character 
and tradition. The steps that were being made before 
the war to create such a civil service deserved every 
assistance. Certainly the state of affairs in which some 
councillors can regard the use of official property, whether 
it be vehicles, fuel, institutions or garden produce, as 
theirs to use, should be brought to a sudden end. This is 
the very thin end of a very sinister wedge. The best cure 
is publicity and criticism. There is a strong case for the 
reinstatement in every area of a full committee system 
in which the conduct of councillors and officers is reported 
regularly to elected representatives. Wartime is no longer 
an excuse for negligence in these matters. Most of all, 
peacetime or wartime, there is a great need for. much 
more widespread interest by citizens in the affairs of local 
government, and for the fullest and most responsible 
possible examination of local administration by all the 
agencies of public opinion. 


* - & * 


Farm Policy Illustrated 


The Tory Reform Committee has varied its workaday 
documents on public policy with a handsome tract on 
agriculture, illustrated with drawings by Thomas Derrick. 
(“ The Husbandmen Waiteth.” By Three Members of Parlia- 
ment. Tory Reform Committee. Price 9d.) The more sober 
reader, not put off by these admirable but meretricious 
aids, will look first at the pamphlet’s proposals, which 
are not very helpful. The price structure should be 
“designed to encourage a well-balanced variety of crops 
and livestock.” Prices, “based on efficient costs,” should 
be settled by the Government “after consultation with the 
industry.” “The quantities of food to be produced by 
British farmers should be agreed upon, whenever possible, 
for a considerable period ahead.” “The quantity and price 
of our principal imports of food from overseas should be 
negotiated and settled by the Government.” But there 
should be “the minimum of interference with individual 
freedom ” compatible with “a high standard of ownership 
and cultivation.” The saving clause is “ based on efficient 
costs.” It may be that “a well-balanced variety of crops 
and livestock” simply means the preservation of those 
activities which, though not themselves economic, are indis- 
pensable to the carrying on of those that are. It may 
mean that British agriculture should be free and willing 
to implement the nutritional programme—dairy produce, 
fresh vegetables and fresh meat—which it is best able, 
economically, to do. Equally, it may not. For one thing 
there is no admission of the paramountcy of the con- 
sumer and the virtues and advantages of cheap food. It 
may mean that traditional considerations of farm technique 
—and farm profits—are intended to outweigh economic 
realities. Until the Tory Reformers give some clearer idea 
of the guaranteed prices they propose and of the products 
and quantities they propose to apply them to, there must 
be doubts—despite the delightful pictures. 


* * * 


The Russo-Czech Agreement 


Although the new agreement between the Russians 
and the Czechs was not concerted officially between the 
Allies, the model for the treaty was the arrangements 
already made between the British and American Govern- 
ments and the Allied nations in northern and western 
Europe. To this extent, it represents a joint policy, and 
both Britain and the United States have given their appro- 
val to the agreement. It is, in fact, a model agreement. 
While the Soviet Commander-in-Chief ‘is to have full 
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authority in the actual fighting zones, the Czechoslovak 
Government will take over the full administration of libera- 
ted territory as soon as it “ ceases to be a zone of direct 
war operations.” A Czech delegate will be attached to the 
Soviet High Command to create and direct the administration 
of liberated territory “in conformity with Czechoslovak 
laws,” to establish Czechoslovak military forces, to 
give the Soviet Commander-in-Chief every possible assist- 
ance, and to issue instructions to the local authorities. A 
Czechoslovak Military Mission will also be appointed. 
The Soviet Commander-in-Chief will have jurisdiction 
over all Soviet soldiers on Czech soil, but Czechs, military 
and civilian alike, will come under Czech jurisdiction even 
when crimes are committed against Soviet troops. The 
financial arrangements are postponed for later discussion. 


* 


This agreement has a political moral. It shows that when 
a European government is anxious to be on good terms 
with Russia, ideological prejudices, past history and terri- 
torial questions are not a very great obstacle. The Prime 
Minister of Czechoslovakia is a Catholic priest. The Com- 
munists are unrepresented. The background of the whole 
Cabinet is bourgeois and traditionalist. In the recent past, 
although Russia did not condone Munich, it did recognise 
Slovak independence and the Government of Dr Tiso. 


‘Even the frontier issue could have been delicate if the 


Russians had chosen to raise the question of Ruthenia, the 
only remaining Ukrainian territory to which they have not 
laid claim. Why is it that obstacles which are thought to 
be insuperable in the case of Poland are non-existent in 
the case of the Czechs? The chief reason is surely that 
the Russians have no reason to doubt the friendly inten- 
tions of the Czechs nor their acceptance of an “ eastward 
orientation ” in their politics. 


* * * 


Stalin’s May Day Order 


When in 1812 the Russian armies reached the river 
Niemen a violent dispute broke out between Kutuzov and 
the Czar, Alexander. Kutuzov urged that the Russian armies 
should not be compelled to advance any further. 


As soon as the armed foe disappears from Russian soil, 
hostilities ought to cease. There is no reason why we should 
shed our blood to save Europe. Let Europe save itself by 
its own exertions. 

Kutuzov was overridden. Alexander ordered the Russian 
armies to advance, and they fought on to bring the war 
against Napoleon to an end and to draft the peace with 
their British and Prussian allies. In the course of this war 
the Germans have regularly hinted at the possibility of a 
separate peace, and in particular they have made great play 
with it during the lull which has followed the sensational 
Russian advance in the Ukraine. The Germans have re- 
minded the world that the clearing of the enemy out of 
Russia has hitherto been Stalin’s chief war aim, and have 
hinted that this lull marks the end of the Red Army’s 
contribution to Hitler’s defeat. But Marshal Stalin is an 
Alexander, not a Kutuzov. His May Day Order to the Red 
Army and the nation makes it clear that victory, not libera- 
tion, is the first war aim of Russia. 
Our task cannot be confined to the expulsion of enemy 
forces from the boundaries of our country ... in order to 
eliminate the menace of enslavement from our country and 
the countries allied to us, it is imperative that the wounded 
Saeeen beast be hotly pursued, and finished off in its own 
Marshal Stalin paid a warmer tribute to the co-operation 
of the British and Americans than in any previous Order 
of the Day, and the whole tone of his message suggested 
a real and deep appreciation of the Grand Alliance and of 
its value to Russia—a happy augury for the military and 
political tasks that lie ahead. The greatest single obstacle 
to full agreement between the Russians, the British and 
the Americans is still distrust. The more it can be dissi- 
pated in the coming months, by joint military efforts and 
by mutual political forbearance, the greater the chance of 
a commonly agreed armistice and peace. 


x * * 


Building on Sand 


Relations between Poles and Russians in eastern Poland 
are still enigmatic. Some weeks ago the Polish Government 
received news of cooperation between the Polish under- 
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ground and Russian troops. No further information about 
the scope of this cooperation has been available so far. 
On the other hand, the Polish-Soviet radio “ Kosciuszko ” 
has flatly denied the Polish reports from London and stated 
that friction and even fighting between the two sets of 
guerillas still continue. Owing to the temporary lull on the 
eastern Polish front, the issue has not yet become much 
more acute than it was when the Russians crossed the old 
Polish frontier early in January. The impending summer 
offensive is, however, likely to carry the Russians far be- 
yond the Curzon line. The problem of a Polish adminis- 
tration to the west of that line will immediately come to 
the fore. Nothing has yet been done to prepare any work- 
able solution. The Czechoslovak-Russian agreement on 
the administration of Czechoslovakia might serve as a model 
to be applied at least in the undisputably Polish territory. 
But with whom would the Russians conclude such an 
agreement? The Polish Government in London is no less 
representative than the Government of Dr Benes—but 
Marshal Stalin apparently does not believe it. The arrival 
of a delegation of American Poles to Russia can have 
little to do with the setting up of a pro-Soviet Govern- 
ment in Poland. Both delegates, Father Orlemanski and 
Professor Lange, are American, not Polish, citizens. Perhaps 
Marshal Stalin wanted to demonstrate in this way that his 
attitude towards Catholic Poland is not unfriendly. Signi- 
ficantly enough, he received Father Orlemanski at the 
Kremlin, but not Professor Lange, who, before he left for 
the USA, was one of the leading intellectual leaders of 
Socialist youth in Poland. But Stalin’s friendly gesture 
towards Father Orlmanski is not at all likely to impress 
Catholic circles in Poland favourably. He is even less repre- 
sentative of Polish Catholic opinion than is, say, the Dean 
of Canterbury of the Church of England. Russian attempts 
to establish contacts with friendly Poles seem to be based 
on very unreliable information about the comparative 
importance of various groups and personalities in Polish 
politics. But it is not only misinformation that leads the 
Russians astray. Marshal Stalin clearly does not want to 
base his policy in Poland solely or even mainly on Commu- 
nist elements. He is at the same time reluctant to deal 
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with the parties and groups that really count in ‘Poland, 
because those parties and groups support M Mikolajczyk’s 
Government. What follows is a desperate and somewhat 
tragi-comic search for “ friendly ” personalities in Poland’s 
political no-man’s land. But a genuine Polish administra- 
tion cannot be set up on the basis of this no-man’s land. 
If it is, it will be built on the sand of Poland’s national 
humiliation. 


* * * 


The Reproduction Rate 


The number of births in Engiand and Wales in the last 
quarter of 1943 showed the same improvement over the 
previous year as the earlier quarters. The result is that the 
total for the year, now released, is the highest for many 
years. The crude birth-rate, at 16.7 per thousand, was: the 
highest since 1928. That this rise in natality is likely to be 
of short duration is shown by the slump in marriages, 
which were the lowest for an even longer period. In short, 
as has often been pointed out, the high wartime birth- 
rates are largely a reflection of the acceleration of marriages 
during the early years of the war—and therefore of first 





Marriages Births Stillbirths Deaths. 
(Numbers) 
ee 361,768 621,204 24,729 478,996 
ED Sie osm 439,694 619,352 24,309 499,902 
ee 470,549 607,029 22,731 581,537 
RS ices wis oe 921 587,228 20,902 535,180 
a 368,252 654,039 22,335 480,137 
| es 295,414 682,654 21,279 501,437 
(Rates per 1,000 population) 
0) Se 17 -6f 15-1 0 -60 11-6 
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ST osiivn ees 17 -8t 15-8 0-54 11-6 
SEUEIBY ss 00w 000 14 -3t 16-5 0-51 12-1 


¢ Persons married. 





births—which would otherwise have occurred later. The 
Registrar-General states that “the proportion of the 
marriageable population at the marrying ages” is now the 
lowest on record. The slump in marriages that has now 
begun will continue, and it will be followed by a slump in 
births. What is of more permanent importance is the 
continued improvement in the general (civilian) death-rate 
and in the infant mortality rate. The latter, at 49 per 
thousand live births, was the lowest on record. As a result 
of high births and low deaths, the net increase was more 
than double the average of 1937-41. Even so, it was only 
181,000, out of a total population of over 41 millions. 
* 


For the first time, the Registrar-General has calculated 
a series of net reproduction rates for the population of 
England and Wales. The defect of the crude birth-rate is 
that it takes no account of the age-distribution of the 
population. A high birth-rate may be merely the reflection 
of an unusually high proportion of people in the marrying 
ages ; it may mean much or little about the extent to which 
the population is reproducing itself. The net reproduction 
rate measures the extent to which 1,000 female children 
born now are likely, in the course of their life-times, to 
give birth to 1,000 female children of their own. A rate of 
unity implies an exact reproduction, a rate of .75 would 
imply that each generation would be three-quarters the size 
of its predecessor. The Registrar-General’s reproduction 
rates are as follows: — 


1 a T47 SE nos aK e's oie 808 
ae asso 766 SD ago eee se 7172 
Sb cha sass 764 | ere as 761 
SD ics 4 Gis SS “774 sobs ae oes 853 
TG ot Cae ‘785 I ss sh wie’ 903 
SUE cu wend os = -810 * Provisional. 


It is a great gain to have official estimates of this essential 
statistical instrument for discussing population policy. Un- 
fortunately, however, the Registrar-General has seen fit to 
define the reproduction rate in a way of his own. Instead 
of basing the estimate on fertility and mortality as they 
were in the year in question, he has preferred to assume 
“a continuing improvement in survivorship conditions.” 
That is to say, instead of giving the girl babies born in 1943 
the expectation of life that existed in the year of their 
birth, he has given them a slightly better expectation, on 
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the ground that the death-rate will probably continue to 
fall. By this means, he assumes that slightly more of these 
children will live through the child-bearing ages. The 
difference is slight, but it is none the less regrettable, since 
it means that the British statistics will be on a slightly 
different basis from those of other countries. It is 
difficult to see why he should have chosen to make the 
calculation in this way, unless it was simply to be different 
from all other demographers, It is quite true that the 
children born in 1943 will have a mortality experience 
different from, and probably better than, that of 1943. But 
they will also, when their turn comes, give birth to children 
at a different rate from that of 1943—and quite possibly 
at a lower rate. If assumptions are to be made about the 
future of mortality, why not about the future of fertility 
also? And if future mortality is being assumed, what allow- 
ance is being made for the possibility of future wars? 
Clearly, once the solid ground of ascertained fact is 
abandoned, the whole matter becomes speculative. The 
Registrar-General’s optimistic bias has led him into demon- 
strable error before this in recent years, and seems to have 
done so again. Is it too much to hope that he will reconsider 
the matter? ; 





Tax Troubles 


Pleas were made in this week’s Budget debates for 
special reliefs of taxation in particular cases of hardship. 
The two most mentioned were the plight of elderly persons 
in receipt of fixed incomes and, surprisingly in view of 
common talk, the financial difficulties of girl workers in 
war factories. It is hard to see how the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer could have given any other answer 
than a negative one, though there is a case, without 
radical innovation, for some _ reconsideration of the 
treatment of annuities for taxation purposes. But it 
is not possible, within the confines of a uniform 
and far-reaching system of direct taxation, to make special 
exceptions. If there are grievances to be redressed the 
remedy must be sought elsewhere. The problem of age, as 
the Beveridge Report showed, is perhaps the one of our 
social issues that most cries out to be settled, especially in 
view of the steadily increasing number of old people. 
Some heart can perhaps be taken by those who are anxious 
about the effect of income tax upon the elderly from the 
fact that Government spokesmen have roundly told 
Sir William that their proposals for old age pen- 
sions will be much more generous than his. On the other 
hand, it is probable that the critics had in mind, not the 
aged poor, but the genteel poor, whose conventional stan- 
dard of living and established commitments eat away their 
incomes. So far, except in the case of children and their 
schooling, it has not been possible, democratically, to allow 
for committed personal expenditure in assessments for 
income tax. There is, however, the question of the taxation 
of annuities; and the other plea can probably be dis- 
missed more easily. If girl war workers cannot make both 
ends meet, which is sufficiently doubtful to need more 
proof, then they should be paid more by their employers. 
The puzzle is why, if they are really paid so inadequately, 
they should still earn enough to be liable to income tax. 


* * * 
The Unit of Local Government 


Local government reformers tend to be of two sorts— 
a priori radicals and traditionalists. The Labour party 
wishes to change all the existing units. The Liberal National 
Committee proposes to keep them all—with the one excep- 
tion of the parish meeting. It is right that the traditional 
structure of local government, well tried however illogical, 
should be kept in preference to a clean break made for 
merely theoretical reasons. But this does not mean that 
it should not be considerably adapted to new needs. Many 
authorities are clearly too small or unwieldy in shape. To 
deal with these, the Liberal National Committee proposes 
a permanent boundary commission, which would, in the 
first instance, arrange amalgamations to ensure a minimum 
population in any area of 10,000—population being pre- 
ferred as a criterion to rateable value or acreage. This is 
not going far enough. Whatever the objections put for- 
ward to the idea of single all-purpose authorities centred 
around large towns—the most cogent being that for many 
functions they would be too large to be representative— 
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urban and rural districts need to be regrouped so as to 
strike a better balance between town and country, and to 
secure large enough units for efficient administration. The 
size of areas cannot, of course, be considered without 
reference to the division of functions. It is becoming clear 
that many vital services such as health, education, and town 
and country planning must, in practice, be dealt 
with, in part at least, on a regional basis. But it is probably 
better to erect regional authorities in an ad hoc manner, 
which can then take over all or some of the local powers, 
rather than to establish a new—or a rigid—regional hierarchy. 


* * * 


Labour’s Fuel Policy 


The Labour Party’s postwar coal and power policy, to 
be discussed at the Whitsun conference, states a number 
of sound and unexceptionable principles about the fuel 
industries. One is that Britain’s future depends upon coal. 
Another is that the processes of extraction, processing and 
utilising coal should be regarded as a whole, and the various 
industries integrated. A third point is the importance of 
planned development and research. The central theme of 
the report is the necessity for the nationalisation of all three 
industries as the only means of benefiting the whole com- 
munity. Nationalisation would take the form not’ of state 
administration but of a public corporation, and in this 
sense it is a departure from earlier Labour doctrines. The 
administrative structure proposed is a National Coal and 
Power Corporation, appointed by the Minister of Fuel and 
Power, on the basis of technical competence and including 
representatives of labour. Under the Corporation there 
would be separate Boards for coal and for gas and electricity. 
The Coal Board would be responsible for production, dis- 
tribution and by-products; a marketing board would be 
set up to sell at home and abroad and to regulate prices and 
exports ; the Board would appoint Regional Boards and 
Pit Committees, with trade union representation, to deal, 
at the pit level, with questions of production, dismissal and 
welfare. The same kind of administration is proposed for 
the gas and electricity industries. 

* 


There is much in this report that will repay study. The 
case for the nationalisation not only of the mining industry, 
but also of gas and electricity supply, is made out largely 
by historical reference and by illustration of the present 
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uneconomic organisation of all three industries. The gas 
industry, for instance, has nearly 800 owners Owning 1,079 
different undertakings, and there has been a lack of co- 
ordination of technical development. The same criticism of 
multiplicity of undertakings applies to the electricity supply 
industry. But there is little in the report which could not 
have been written five, ten or even twenty years ago. 
Remarkably little attention is paid to the wartime experience 
of coal “control,” and not nearly enough to the means of 
achieving greater productivity in the industry. “A higher 
standard of wages ” is, very properly, one of Labour’s aims, 
but it cannot be assumed—to say the least—that this 
would be achieved automatically through nationalisation, 
and there is barely any mention of mechanisation and 
modernisation of the pits. The question of compensation is 
left in the air, as a matter to be assessed by selected Com- 
missioners, on the basis of conditions prevailing at the 
time of the state’s acquisition of existing undertakings. The 
relation of the Ministry of Fuel and Power to the Coal and 
Power Corporation is not defined. It is unfortunate that 
the opportunity should have been missed by the Labour 
Party to state the case for nationalisation, not only on high 
moral principles, but on sound technical grounds. The only 
case for nationalisation is that it would enable the coal 
industry to be more efficient than in private ownership, and 
this report hardly begins to argue this, let alone prove it. 


Shorter Notes 


After the sensational talk of the last few months, the com- 
muniqué issued at the end of the Anglo-American oil con- 
versations may serve to bring public opinion down to earth. 
The statement speaks of “ abundant oil supplies ” and makes 
it clear that there is no British opposition to the proposed 
American pipeline in the Middle East. One of the reports— 
though not the official statement—says that there is to be a 
permanent joint body for discussing oil problems. 

+ 


The lengthy and sometimes contentious negotiations 
about the promised British loan of £50 million to China 
have been concluded, and the agreement was signed on 
Tuesday. The money is to be available “for the financing 
of goods and services required by China in the sterling area 
for purposes arising out of the war.” 


SURVEY 





Green Pastures and Hot Asphalt 


(From Our Washington Correspondent) 


‘NOMMENTING on a recent conversation on the future 
of industrial risk, in which the initial remarks all dealt 
with post-war opportunities abroad, a business man ob- 
served: “The side lanes leading to the possibly green fields 
of Russia, China, Latin America, etc., are so nicely shaded 
that travelling the sun-beaten highway, paved with our own 
domestic industrial problems, appears too mentally 
laborious.” 

The attractions of the side lanes certainly are demon- 
strable—even for operations not in themselves shady. When 
talk around Washington runs to what is rather anonymously 
called “an average year in the post-war decade” a gross 
national product of at least $165 billion is anticipated, of 
which some $25 billion or better would be used for private 
capital formation. Of the $25 billion, however, only about 
$2 billion are thought likely to be invested abroad. Yet in 
spite of this, opportunities abroad seem to be the ones 
which come most enthusiastically to mind when the subject 
of new investment is mentioned. 

How much of this enthusiasm is nostalgia? Hero stories 
of Americans improvising their way out of tight spots in 
far-flung places can now be found on page 3 of any daily. 
The glamour of the vanished frontier is upon them. They 


carry no hint of a social security registration number. 
Perhaps it would be possible to do business like that, again. 
No government forms to fill out, maybe. Take an unde- 
veloped country and use the know-how that made the 
Middle West ; old hands at that, aren’t we? 

Specific evidence of this nostalgia is the emotion which 
currently surrounds the word “cartel.” The indictments 
brought by the Department of Justice against various 
American firms because of their relations with I. G. Farben 
have concentrated on cartels the popular—and largely 
political—antipathy which has always been available at men- 
tion of the word “monopoly.” It.seems reasonably clear 
that the inference to be drawn from some of these indict- 
ments, to the effect that a chief sin of the companies with 
foreign trade agreements lay in not fully informing the US 
Government of what they were about, leads to the further 
inference that in the future the US Government means to 
be informed and that therefore considerably increased public 
participation in post-war international deals is likely. But 
not in the public mind. The alternative to cartels is too 


. widely assumed to be the kind of private enterprise by indi- 


viduals that was the stock alternative to monopoly when that 
word—and the American economic world—were young. The 
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public is thus enjoying a period of being against something 
that is unlikely to exist again in its previous form, while 
being for something that was characteristic of an even 
earlier era. 

Too much of this reaction is available when spokesmen 
for business such as Mr. Eric Johnston of the US Chamber 
of Commerce or Mr. John Fenelley of the Committee for 
Economic Development make statements like the latter’s 
comment that “we learn that English post-war planning 
is largely interested in bigger and better cartels, in the 
establishment of quotas, and the division of world 
markets. . ... I only hope our understanding of this British 
trend is erroneous, because I am profoundly convinced that 
if Britain pursues this course she can only look forward to 
lower and lower standards of living and a progressively 
greater degree of state socialism. In the United States we 
are determined to set our course in the opposite direction 
in a great collective attempt to see if we cannot solve our 
problems through steadily increasing production under a 
genuinely free system of private enterprise.” 

Such comments are sound to this extent: it is a healthy 
mood when business feels itself efficient enough to go into 
a competitive situation without the restrictions on output, 
territory, and prices characteristic of cartels. The spread- 
ing impression that American business wants to, and can, 
go it alone, however, is poor popular preparation for 
actualities. Such an impression ignores the fact that the 
economies of the major nations will be on a war basis when 
hostilities cease, and that strategic considerations will not 
immediately go out of mind. It ignores the close connection 
between business and foreign policy in other nations, It 
leaves the general public in a mood in which no pressure 
will be exerted on the Government to have an economic 
foreign policy that is both informed and consistent, and 
also one in which the maximum political antagonism can 
be mustered against any co-ordinated business-government 
moves that do take place. 

Various businesses are acutely aware of the present 
anachronisms in public thinking and of the relative absence 
of government thought. Oil and aviation are only two rather 
flamboyant instances of industries whose post-war future 
is very obviously going to be conditioned by Government 
decisions. Meanwhile, the future of these industries is 
turning into the present. At the same time, wide ranges 
of disagreement still exist within the industries themselves, 
while any integration of their interest with the general 
interest appears remote. 


Government Aid 


In this situation the speech on Peace and Foreign Trade, 
made on February 23rd by William L. Batt, vice-chairman 
of WPB and member of the Combined Raw Materials 
Board and the Combined Production and Resources Board, 
is of practical interest. Mr Batt believes that increased 
Government assistance to business in meeting the problems 
of foreign trade is an inevitable development. The pro- 
tection of American business against Government-assisted 
competitors abroad called for an equally strong organisation 
of American Government agencies dealing with foreign 
trade. It was rather far-fetched to conclude that such a 
policy represented the abandonment of private enterprise 
and the surrender to Government control. ; 

The tradition which regarded America as a land of un- 
limited natural resources belonged, said Mr Batt, to the 
past. The economy of the country, it was true, had 
been built on these resources, but the conclusion was 
inescapable that many of them were now approaching their 
end. In future the country would have to look forward to 
a position, comparable to that of England, depending on 
imports for the life-b!ood of her existence. This situation, 
which might hurt the pride as it challenged the realism of 
the American people, had led Mr Batt to consider a recent 
proposal made by a few of the soundest thinkers in this 
field. He suggested that the precious remaining supplies 
should be carefully husbanded while every effort was made 
to import as much as possible of the critical raw materials. 

Stockpiles resulting from this policy, Mr Batt suggests 
(in tones that sound like Mr Wallace’s ever-normal granary 
done in metal), might be kept as strategic safeguards. The 
administrative details of holding these reserves was im- 
material at the moment. What mattered, in Mr Batt’s 
opinion, was that a limited production only of dwindling 


home resources should be continued at a level consistent. 


with national security, irrespective of the private interests 
of any particular bloc. Once the American people are 
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shocked into a realisation that their vast natural resources 
are fast being dissipated, he said, it should be easy for 
them to accept a positive programme of exploitation of 
imports of these same critical materials under restrictions 
by which these imports can be made useful and no: 
harmful. 

The part played by the Government in such a policy 
need not exclude participation by private traders. Some 
government agency would be required to lay down certain 
over-all controls—the amounts to be purchased, some 
limitations on the price to be paid, storage and handling, 
and the necessary Congressional appropriations. In the 
interests of national defence, the Army and Navy would 
have to be represented on the Board. Such an arrange- 
ment, however, would hardly usurp the functions of the 
private trader, who would be assured a market for what- 
ever he could produce. Whatever industrial purchasers 
could not absorb would be taken up by the Government 
agency, acting as a buyer for the national stockpiles. 
Certainly, Mr Batt believes, such a programme would 
appear to be a great stabiliser of metals prices. 

There will probably be other statements like this one, 
from a wide range of sources. The other day Captain 
Rickenbacker proposed that Lend-Lease should be repaid in 
raw materials. They are likely to indicate that the side 
lanes of foreign commerce are not so different from the 
sun-beaten highways of our domestic industrial problems 
—and equally in need of being paved with something 
harder than the shapeless hot asphalt of good intentions. 


American Notes 


Agreement on Essentials 


With General MacArthur’s final renunciation of Presi- 
dential hopes, and Mr Willkie’s withdrawal, it looks as 
though Governor Dewey were bound to be the Republican 
candidate, not only for his own virtues, but by the very 
lack of any alternative of comparable stature. His speech 
last week to the American Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion shows that he has at last determined to face the fact. 
Governor Dewey had many sound things to say about 
the connection between democracy and the freedom of the 
Press, which were calculated to endear him to his audience 
of newspapermen and magnates ; but it was his endorse- 
ment of Secretary Hull’s foreign policy which made it a 
significant occasion. He insisted that in the United States 
today there is overwhelming agreement on three main 
objectives: to carry on the war to total, crushing victory ; 
to organise in co-operation with other nations a structure 
of peace backed by adequate force to prevent future wars ; 
and to establish and maintain in relations with other nations 
conditions calculated to promote world-wide economic 
stability, and raise the American standard of life. Urging 
that to win the peace would require at least as much deter- 
mination as to win the war, and over a long period, he 
pointed out that no drastic initial measures against Ger- 
many and Japan would have permanent value unless they 
fell within the setting of a “ durable cohesion ” between the 
United States, Great Britain, Russia, and China. Admitting 
that co-operation with Russia involved the greatest diff- 
culties, because of the long history of mutual distrust, Mr 
Dewey argued that the war had brought some improve- 
ment ; and that political dissimilarities need not be a cause 
of friction if American representatives prove themselves 
as “realistic and devoted to their country ” as the Russian 
leaders. In the attainment of world economic stability, Mr 
Dewey urged that the greatest contribution the United 
States could make was by restoring its own economy to 
vigour and growth. He rejected the idea that the American 
economy had reached a stage of static maturity—a_ belief 
he attributed by implication to the Administration; and held 
out the conviction that once more the United States might 
become a “land of opportunity.” 


* 


Governor Dewey’s speech has disappointed the McCor- 
micks, the Pattersons, and others who had hoped that he 
would become the spear-head of a new nationalism. He has 
clearly decided against any controversy over the basic 
issues of foreign policy. This is an impressive tribute to the 
popular appeal of Mr Hull’s recent pronouncements, for 
Governor Dewey, who has won the label of the “ politi- 
cian’s politician” is an acknowledged expert at deciding 
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which way the wind is blowing. Outside the “Chicago 
set” this first intimation of his stand has been welcomed 
by members of both parties, by the Willkie-ite Herald 
Tribune and the -Democratic (though not New Deal) 
Times. It has even received Senator Connally’s blessing. 
One commentator, indeed, pointed out that this was only 
a “promissory note” and: urged Governor Dewey to take 
up Mr Willkie’s fight for the soul of the Republican party. 
But even if Governor Dewey declines to undertake a purge 
of the Old Guard—and Mr Willkie has provided vivid 
proof of the political unprofitability of trying to do so— 
it can hardly be denied that he has made a handsome first 
instalment. Governor Dewey was at pains to avoid another 
of Mr Willkie’s mistakes—his too close identification with 
Administration policies. He has endorsed the principles of 
Mr Hull’s foreign policies; but his fire is to fall upon 
their application and the “private” conduct of foreign 
affairs by Mr Roosevelt. The Versailles treaty failed, in his 
view, because those who drafted it were “tired war leaders 
who could not find within themselves the physical and 
mental strength to make the peace a living reality.” Nor 
will Mr Dewey accept the label of idealist, which ham- 
pered Mr Willkie. His speech was shot through with refer- 
ences to realism, hard-headedness, and devotion to Ameri- 
can interests ; and his one mention of idealism was severely 
qualified by the adjective “ practical.” It would be both 
ungracious and untrue to say that Governor Dewey 
wants the best of both worlds—or both parties. He has 
come out flatly for the “responsibilities which two world 
wars have shown are inescapable.” How successfully he 
would be able to weld the Willkie following with the harder- 
headed members of his party over a term in the White 
House is problematical ; but he has made a skilful beginning 
in the opening of the campaign. 


Civilian Supply 


The War Production Board recently issued an order, 
which appeared reasonable, if tardy, in view of manpower 
shortages in war production centres, freezing civilian pro- 
duction at existing levels in critical labour areas. Three 
days after Mr Truman, Chairman of the Senate War Investi- 
gating Committee, announced a study of the order, it was 
modified to allow expansion of civilian production, even 
in these critical shortage areas, in plants which have no 
war contracts and which employ unskilled workers. Plans 
for reconversion after the defeat of Germany, when it is 
estimated war production will be cut by 35 per cent, are 
going ahead, but there has been considerable difference of 
opinion between Administration agencies, on the one hand, 
and the Truman Committee, on the scope for an expansion 
of civilian supplies before the conclusion of the war with 
Germany. Mr Nelson, of the WPB has, in general, taken 
the line that these opportunities were slight, and that it 
would be dangerous to start any substantial upswing in 
civilian production until it is certain that the labour and 
plant will not be needed to fill emergency war orders. 
The Truman committee, on the other hand, has taken the 
view that there is no obstacle to very considerable in- 
creases in the production of civilian goods, although it 
admitted in its report in March that informaticn on “ cut- 
backs ” was too indefinite to permit accurate forecasts of 
the course of war production. Assuming, however, that the 
amount of cancellation of contracts would be very large, 
as the Services complete the bulk of their initial equipment, 
and noting that except in the case of copper, there are 
sufficient basic materials to supply not only war needs, but 
some items for civilian use, the Committee urged that 
civilian production should be resumed as soon, and on as 
large a scale, as possible. Its argument is based, not only 
on the desirability of raising home-front morale, but on the 
need for avo'ding unemployment and filling urgent civilian 
needs such as new farm machinery and replacement parts. 
The Committee was particularly concerned that after war 
requirements and such basic civilian needs were met, manu- 
facturers should be given the widest possible freedom to 
make their own decisions as to production, in order to 
avoid perpetuating the wartime strait-jacket. There can be 
no quarrel with the contention that where real manpower 
and material surpluses exist they should not be allowed to 
go idle. It is difficult, however, to reconcile the expansion 


of civilian production in manpower shortage areas with the ‘ 


alarm recently -voiced by the Services on the manpower 
position. 
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A Post-War Military Establishment 


Now that Mr Dewey has spoker and there is apparent 
agreement on both sides on the party fence on the need 
of force to implement the peace settlement, the question of 
the size and character of the American post-war military 
establishment becomes an urgent consideration. As the 
New York Times has pointed out, American military policy 
not only constitutes one of the essential underpinnings of 
the peace ; it will have important effects on problems of 
re-employment and reconversion. The House Military 
Affairs Committee already has heard testimony from Secre- 
tary Stimson and other Army witnesses on the desirability 
of a merger after the war of the Service Departments. 
This week Mr Forrestal, Acting Navy Secretary, and sug- 
gested as a likely successor to Colonel Knox, showed him- 
self less convinced. While emphasising that the voluntary 
unification of command which now exists should be re- 
tained, Mr Forrestal opposed the creation of a single 
Department of Defence, pointing out that “size is no 
guarantee of efficiency.” His emphasis on the success of 
the Navy’s use of air power also appeared designed to 
ward off the proposed consolidation of the Air Forces. Of 
equal if not greater importance is the question of the in- 
dustrial capacity and manpower to be retained for military 
purposes after the conclusion of hostilities. The setting 
aside of certain plant facilities for military procurement 
appears to be a foregone conclusion. The maintenance of 
a two-ocean Navy in itself will require substantial indus- 
trial capacity. But the industrial price of preparedness is 
comparatively simple compared with the problem of peace- 
time conscription. It is generally accepted that the use of 
American forces to preserve the peace will be largely a 
matter for the Navy and the Air Force. But even so, there 
is a strong argument for universal military training. Colonel 
Knox, before his death, had put the case with great force, 
not only from the point of view of national defence, but 
on the grounds of the benefits it provided for the trainees. 
It has been supported by Major-General Hershey, the 
head of the Selective Service, and by Brigadier-General 
Palmer. But there are few signs of popular understanding 
that peacetime conscription may be one of the prices of a 
secure peace. It will hardly be paid without violent con- 
troversy, and if it is left until after the war the chances are 
that it will not be paid at. all. 


Magna Carta in Chicago 


The great mail order house of Montgomery Ward, in 
Chicago, is said to be planning to use a photograph of its 


- chairman, Mr Sewell Avery, being carried out of his office 


by the Army, to illustrate its slogan, “We take orders 
from everybody.” This may be true in its commercial 
transactions, but the company takes a different line in its 
labour relations. Behind the strike which started on 
April 12th, and in the words of the President's order, 
“caused delay in the delivery of farm equipment, repair 
parts, electrical appliances, automobile tires, and -other 
goods essential for the economy in wartime,” lay three 
months’ refusal on the part of Montgomery Ward to 
recognise a CIO union and to obey an order of the War 
Labour Board, with the result that the firm’s premises 
were ordered to be operated by the Secretary of Com- 
merce, and Mr Avery discovered that the Army was 
willing to take extreme measures. The military have now 
been withdrawn, with the granting of a court injunction 
restraining company officials from interfering with Govern- 
ment operation. The company insists, however, that there 
has been no such violation of civil liberties since the days 
of King John ; and anti-Administration papers have acidly 
contrasted the Ward case with the more diplomatic hand- 
ling of last year’s coal strike. Even moderate opinion, 
while granting Mr Avery’s record of calculated obstruc- 
tion, has found the episode distasteful. This may be what 
Mr Avery expected. Already in Congress there has been 
an attempt to deprive the War Labour Board of its 
authority to order maintenance of membership clauses as 
a wartime compromise between the open and the closed 
shop. Judged by the account given in the President’s order, 
both the Government and the union have shown consider- 
able patience under great aggravation, but it cannot be 
denied that the case, in unfriendly hands, has the makings 
of a campaign issue, especially in Chicago and the orbit of 
Colonel McCormick’s Tribune. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


Poles, Ukrainians and Jews 


gee ya events in the Polish Army—the “ desertions ” 
of Jewish and Ukrainian soldiers and the courts-martial 
that followed—have focused attention in this country on 
Poland’s old problem of minorities. The question of the 
Jews in the Polish Army has been raised in the House of 
Commons; the question of the Ukrainian soldiers has been 
taken up even more strongly by the Soviet press. 

Of the two, the Ukrainian question is politically by far 
the more important, though the number of Polish soldiers 
of Ukrainian nationality is very small. The Ukrainians are 
Poland’s strongest minority. They are also an irredentist 
minority, which the Jews are not and cannot possibly be. 
Diplomatically, the court-martialling of the Ukrainians may 
cause more trouble, because the Russian Government 
regards the Ukrainians as Soviet citizens, and consequently 
may treat their forcible retention in the Polish Army as 
a hostile act. Long before the recent Ukrainian “ deser- 
tions,” it was said that the Russian Government had formally 
objected to the recruitment of Ukrainians in Canada: for 
the Polish forces. 

Moreover, the Polish-Ukrainian feud has taken an un- 
favourable turn for the Poles. Since 1939 no political group 
among the Ukrainians, either in Poland or in exile, has 
spoken in favour of co-operation with the Poles. Both the 
pro-Soviet Ukrainians and the anti-Soviet Ukrainian 
nationalists are opposed to the continuation of Polish rule 
in Ukrainian lands ; and not a single Ukrainian representa- 
tive has adhered to the Polish Government or to the Polish 
National Council in London. In such conditions the forcible 
retention of Ukrainians in the Polish Army in exile is 
politically useless, no matter how strong the legal ground. 

The issue is much wider than the “ desertions” of a few 
soldiers. It is part of the general and still unsettled problem 
of Poland’s eastern lands. While the Ukrainian “ desertions ” 
foreshadow a wider conflict that has not yet reached its 
climax, the “desertions” of Jews from the Polish Army 
are the sad echo of an antagonism that belongs largely to 
the past. The so-called “ Jewish question ” in Poland has 
been irrevocably and tragically settled in Nazi slaughter- 
houses. The Jews formed more than 10 per cent of Poland’s 
pre-war population; they numbered about three and a 


half million. It is a highly optimistic assumption that after - 


the war they may. number between 1 and 2 per cent, that 
is between three and six hundred thousand people, most 
of them human wrecks. Many of the Jews in Poland who 
have escaped the slaughter-houses have found refuge among 
the guerillas who fight under Soviet direction ; some have 
been saved by the Polish underground organisations. 


Anti-Semitism 


Viewed against this grim background the continued 
existence of anti-Semitism in the Polish Army in exile must 
appear as an extraordinary instance of moral and political 
perversity. Its existence cannot be denied. True, its 
violence has been exaggerated. It is not true to say, for 
instance, that the attitude towards Jews in some Polish 
units in Scotland recalls the practices of an SS detachment. 
Brutal treatment of Jews has been the exception rather 
than the rule. But discrimination in milder though hardly 
less hurtful forms has been fairly systematic. Chances of 
promotion for soldiers of Jewish descent are extremely poor. 
No responsible jobs in the Polish Army, even when pro- 
motion is not involved, are given to Jews. The “ Aryan 
paragraph” is more decisive than the skill or conduct of 
the soldier. More important still, soldiers.of Jewish descent 
are surrounded by an atmosphere of distrust and hostility 
that pervades their daily life in barracks. It is the anti- 
Semitic state of mind rather than anti-Jewish excesses that 
form the background of the “ desertions.” 

Clearly, a state of mind cannot be .cured by stern 
disciplinary measures. It could probably be gradually dis- 
pelled by good example, enlightenment and educational work. 
In this the Polish military authorities have strikingly failed. 
True, now and then the pressure of Allied opinion has 
caused the Polish Command to issue formal orders against 


racial discrimination. But such orders have invariably bees 
conveyed to the rank and file in a way that encouraged 
rather than discouraged anti-Semitic feeling. The “ explana- 
tion” has almost always been added that on foreign sof 
anti-Semitic feelings ought to be kept under control, and 
that the time for Poles to behave as they would like has 
not yet come. 


The Polish Army 


Most of the trouble has been due to the peculiar com- 
position of the Polish Army in exile. This is not a normai 
army drawn from various sections of the population. Its 
rank and file consist largely of the former bureaucracy, 
the only element that was able to escape from Poland after 
the defeat of September, 1939. The Polish people in the 
mass has never been really influenced by anti-Semitic 
propaganda. The zealous efforts of the corrupt and inefficient 
Rydz-Smigly and Beck administration to make the Jews 
scapegoats for their own failures met with remarkably little 
response. Apart from a section of the Polish lower middle 
class, for which Jew baiting was an auxiliary weapon in com- 
mercial competition, anti-Semitism in pre-war Poland was a 
bureaucratic concern rather than a popular movement. But 
this is precisely the reason why it is relatively so strong in 
the Polish Army in exile. 

Even so, it is a policy of very dubious wisdom for the 
Jews to ask for wholesale transfer to the British forces. So 
far such demands have been made only by a section, prob- 
ably a minority, of soldiers of Jewish faith. In the course of 
four years, only sporadic and individual transfers had taken 
place. This was so in spite of the propaganda for a separate 
Jewish army made by Jewish nationalists some time ago. 
The overwhelming majority of Jews saw plainly their place 
in the ranks of the Polish Army. The awareness of the 
common fate of Jews and non-Jews in Poland was the 
strongest link that tied them to their Polish comrades in 
arms, irrespective of political differences. However, this 
link has now been largely severed. The Jewish community 
in Poland has been annihilated ; and the Polish Jew abroad 
asks himself in the name of what ought he to go on serving 
in an inimical environment. 

The position has been made worse since General 
Sosnkowski took over the supreme command after the death - 
of General Sikorski. General Sosnkowski himself. was. re- 
sponsible for setting up the first concentration camp for 
Polish Jews as far back as in 1920, at a time when such 
practices were still unknown to the rest of Europe. This 
clearly creates for many a Polish soldier of Jewish descent a 
painful conflict of allegiances. In addition, a certain number 
of Volksdeutsche taken as prisoners from Rommel’s’ Afrika 
Corps have recently been enrolled in the Polish Army. The 
wisdom and expediency of that enrolment is, to say the least, 
doubtful. Among the Volksdeutsche, there are certainly some 
good Poles; but there are also some of a.much more 
doubtful national and political complexion. Their enrolment 
was undoubtedly due to the anxiety of the Polish Command 
to strengthen an army which is greatly overstaffed with 
officers and understaffed with men. The new arrivals have 
clearly caused new friction and more brutal incidents. 

Under the Allied Forces Act of 1940 the Polish military 
authorities have, of course, the right to try their soldiers in 
accordance with Polish military law. Yet the whole ques- 
tion has been utterly mishandled by the British as well as 
the Polish authorities. At first, 200 soldiers were smoothly 
transferred to the British Forces. Then dozens of soldiers 
have been court martialled and convicted for an attempt 
to do what their colleagues had just done, without any 
punishment. An act that was first legalised, by implication, 
suddenly became a crime. The convicted soldiers might 
easily say that, in a sense, they had been induced to seek a 
transfer. It is difficult to see what the Polish Command gains 
through insisting on its formal right to convict the alleged 
deserters. It is much easier to say what the Polish Govern- 
ment loses. The affair has clearly been used for a purpose 
that has nothing to do with the Polish-Jewish issue, that 
is for undermining the position of the Polish Government. 
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Germany at War 


Food Tactics 


eet BACKE, who replaced Walther Darré, Nazi 

Germany’s first Minister for Agriculture, as acting 
Minister somre twenty months -ago, was recently made 
Minister. Backe’s term of office was a period of contraction 
in supplies of foodstuffs and increasing control over their 
production and consumption, The retreat from the Ukraine 
and Bessarabia has noticeably lessened Germany’s sources 
of food supply and the feeding of both civilians and soldiers 
depends more than ever on current production in Greater 
Germany itself. 

There were two alternatives. Either the Minister could 
reduce the rations of cereals, potatoes and other root crops 
with the object of keeping up the number of pigs, Germany’s 
main source of meat. Or he could maintain cereal and 
potato consumption, which would mean that the number 
of pigs would have to be drastically reduced. Backe has 
taken the second course. Compared with 1939 the number 
of pigs in the summer of 1943 had been reduced by nearly 
half. A total of about 15 million pigs could have been main- 
tained if the potato harvest had been normal. The harvest 
‘was a failure, and during autumn and winter of 1943-44 
the heavy slaughter of pigs had to be continued in order to 
leave potato supplies for the towns. The fact that the potato 
ration was recently generally reduced from 3.5 kilogrammes 
(7.7 lb.) per week to 2.5 kilogrammes (53 lb.) shows that 
the potato crop was very small. The good cereal harvest, 
however, made it possible to compensate this with an 
increase in the bread and flour ration. 

So far it has always been possible in German agriculture 
to shift the emphasis in production from one crop to 
another. The record level of production was reached in 
1939. After a failure of the cereal harvests, production was 
concentrated on potatoes. Now, after the’ failure of the 
potato crop, the emphasis is being shifted to sugar beet, 
swedes and other root crops for feeding purposes. There 
has been a steady expansion of the acreage under oilseeds, 
largely to the disadvantage of the acreage under cereals. 
It all adds up to the most completely vicious circle that can 
be imagined. Every year these shifts have taken place, 
always with a considerable increase in costs of production. 

Before the war Nazi agriculturists had a curious obsession. 
They firmly believed that a prodigious use of fertilisers 
would increase yields accordingly. Actually, while the use 
of fertilisers per hectare doubled between 1932 and 1939, 
average yields hardly changed. The present consumption 
of fertilisers is roughly equivalent to that of 1932, and this is 
sufficient to produce normal yields. Only the supply of 
Phosphates is far below normal. 

_The picture of Germany’s agriculture now is very 
different from 1914-18, though naturally the main 
deficiency is again fats and meat. It has so far been 
possible to maintain dairy herds, although the total number 
of cattle has been growing noticeably smaller recently. 
In 1943-44 the first real supply difficulties became apparent 
because of the bad potato and vegetable crops. The avail- 
able stocks from last year’s harvest, including imports 
from the Balkan countries, Denmark, Bohemia and 
Moravia, and France, will be just about sufficient to supply 
the population with the present rations until the new 
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harvest. But there are no more reserves to fall back on. 
Where is the food to come from for next year? 

A big effort is being made to fill the gap. Hundreds of 
so-called agricultural leaders who were administering pro- 
duction in the Russian provinces have now been trans- 
ferred to Italy and France, to act as advisers and con- 
trollers. Particularly in France, large tracts of agricultural 
land have been cultivated under German supervision. 
The so-called Warthegau and the “ General Government ” 
of Poland have been producing considerable surpluses— 
on the basis of exceedingly small rations for the Poles. 
Machinery and whole factory installations have been trans- 
ferred from Russia to German provinces, and the cattle 
herds evacuated by the German armies were slaughtered to 
build up new stocks of tinned meat. But the main com- 
pensation for narrowing food supplies must be sought in 
Greater Germany itself. 

Perhaps the most interesting point is that the number of 
agricultural workers in many parts of Germany has been 
increased by evacuees from bombed towns. The evacuated 
women will receive the special rations of agricultural 
workers if they actually work on the land. But these 
“elastic” tactics do no more than replace workers called 
up for military service. The main fact is that it has to be 
recognised that any actual expansion or intensification of 
agriculture is not possible. 


Backyard Poultry and Rabbits 


There is absolute control over Germany’s agricultural 
industry. This does not mean that peasants and people in 
towns find no ways of evading the decrees. For many 
years people have been encouraged to keep poultry and 
rabbits, which are classified as “ Kleintiere ” (small animals). 
The meagre fat, meat, and egg rations were encouragement 
enough in themselves for a prodigious increase mainly in 
rabbits. Official statistics state that the number of rabbits 
has increased during the war from 8 to 34 millions. This 
breeding of small animals by townspeople as“well 4s “Small- 
holders seems to have created something like a black market 
in foodstuffs, particularly grain, potatoes and vegetables. In 
other words these foodstuffs, supplied for human consump- 
tion, have found their way, perhaps in considerable 
quantities, to the backyards, where the poultry and the 
rabbits are being kept. Last autumn Minister Backe, hard 
pressed to maintain supplies of food and feeding-stuffs, 
opened a campaign against this “ misuse” of foodstuffs. But 
this did not stop it, and now a number of decrees have been 
issued which severely restrict the breeding of poultry and 
rabbits. 

Apart from the influence of weather conditions Germany’s 
agricultural overall production has been comparatively 
stable during this war. But the costs of production have 
been extremely high, in terms of the labour and material 
used for cultivation and stock-breeding. Moreover, the 
general decline in the nutritional value of the food produced 


. has been only. partly compensated by the complex system 


of differentiation in rations and by the use of all kinds of 
synthetic vitamins, supplied mainly to soldiers, heavy 
workers and children. If there are no catastrophic crop 
failures the present narrowed agricultural “ Lebensraum ” 


may still be just sufficient for the production and supply of 
a minimum diet. : 
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Irish Neutrality 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—I cannot help thinking that the long absence of Mr 
Frank Pakenham from Ireland has made him unfamiliar 
with recent events, otherwise he would certainly not have 
written to you as he did on April 15th criticising the state- 
ments in your article of March 18th with regard to the 
treatment, at the present time, of Protestants in Southern 
Ireland. 

He has probably not seen the pamphlet published by 
Professor W. D. Stanford, M.A., Litt.D., a Fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin, entitled “A Recognised Church.” The 
title is based on words in the Eire Constitution of 1937 
which says: 

The state also recognises the Church of Ireland, the 

Presbyterian Church in Ireland, etc., etc. 

Professor Stanford complains of the pressure brought to 
bear against the Church of Ireland, which, he says, began 
soon after the Treaty. He describes the two forms which 
it has assumed—the politico-economic and the religious. 
In the first kind of pressure the desired results have been 
achieved by excluding Irish Churchmen from public and 
private appointments ; by obstructing purchase of sites, 
houses, land, shops; by preventing Irish Churchmen (or, 
indeed, any Protestants, if possible) from sharing in the 
control of public works and charitable organisations ; by 
emphasising their social fewness and loneliness ; by arguing 
that to be a true Irishman one must be a Roman Catholic ; 
by banning practically all literature which criticises the 
Roman Church, and encouraging that which criticises any 
form of Protestantism. 

Further, I wonder whether Mr Pakenham has seen the 
statement by the Executive Committee of the County 
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Monaghan Protestant Association, recently published. 
Monaghan is one of the Ulster Counties included in Eire 
and, with the exception of County Dublin, has the largest 
percentage of Protestants of any county in Southern Ire- 
land. The following is the unanimous declaration of the 
Committee : 

Although the Protestants in this county represent roughly 
one-sixth of the total population and have proved themselves 
to be law-abiding citizens, making a valuable contribution in 
many directions to the well-being of the state, and do not 
engage in subversive activities, not a single position of any 
importance has been given to a Protestant. 

Every position of importance in the country, legal public 
bodies, medical services, public institutions, and all public 
offices, without exception, whether the appointment was made 
by the Government or local public bodies, has been given to 
Roman Catholics. 

I have received numerous letters*from all parts of Eire, 
sent to me here at Westminster, from loyal Protestants, 
complaining of unfair treatment. They ask me to raise these 
questions in Parliament ; I am obliged to inform them that 
it is quite impossible for me to do this, as they would be 
ruled out of order on the ground that there is no Minister 
responsible in this country for what takes place in Eire. 

I have received pitiful replies, in one of which my corre- 
spondent said: “We pray every Sunday in our Protestant 
churches for the King, and can the King do nothing to 
help us? ” 

I feel certain that Mr Pakenham, as a distinguished’ his- 
torian will, before coming to conclusions, like to hear the 
other side of the case and when he does so, perhaps he may 
regret the somewhat hasty letter which he wrote in your 
columns.—I am, etc., D. L. Savory. 


House of Commons. 


Depreciation Allowances 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—I notice that in your current issue (April 29th, page 
515) you underwrite the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s view 
that the present fiscal treatment of depreciation of equip- 
ment may be a contributory factor to the slow rate of re- 
placement in a number of British industries. 

Even after your endorsement, however, I remain entirely 
unconvinced. Is there any system better designed to speed 


up re-equipment than one in which the bulk of allowances is ° 


being made conditional upon the actual scrapping of the old 
machine? What better inducement could there be for 
scrapping? 

Take the marginal case of a firm replacing all its equip- 
ment within the same income-tax year in which it was in- 
stalled. Such a firm would be allowed the full write-off 
straight away. What more could one want? 

Or is it suggested that with the present practice of self- 
financing and the enormous growth of business deposits. 
firms are lacking the temporary finance required to bridge 
the gap between the expenditure on the new machine and 
the income-tax set-off? Or that they would have been unable 
to secure this temporary accommodation from the banks, at a 
time when the banks were crying out for genuine industrial 
business? 

No, Sir, this won’t do. The causes of out-of-dateness of 
equipment must be sought elsewhere. Could The Economist 
give us some second thoughts on the subject?—Yours, etc., 


University of Manchester. H. W. SINGER. 


[Mr Singer’s point is partly taken in an article on page 
617 of this issue.—EDITOR.] 


Books Received 


Social Security in New Zealand. By A. M. Finlay. (Christ- 
church) Whitcombe and Tombs. 71 pages. 2s. 6d. net. 
China’s Struggle for Railroad Development. By Chang Kia- 
Ngau. (New York) The John Day Co. 340 pages. $5.00 net. 
National Socialism vs. International Capitalism. By E. Tenen- 
baum, (London) H. Milford. 127 pages. 6s. 6d. net. 
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THE NATIONAL FINANCES 





The purpose of this special section is to provide a conspectus of the statistical material that is 
available on the national finances. It is divided into four parts :— 


l. The National Economy.—A commentary on the facts revealed by the figures. This is based 
on official sources, but includes a number of estimates by THE ECONOMIST. 


2. The National Income.—A complete reprint of the estimates of national income and expenditure 
appearing in the Budget White Paper. (“ An Analysis of the Sources of War Finance and Estimates 
of the National Income and Expenditure in the years 1938 to 1943 ”—Cmd. 6520.) 


3. War Finance.—A digest of the remainder of the Budget White Paper, containing all but one 


of the tables and a summary of the text. 


4, The Budget.—A collection of tables relating to the revenue and expenditure of the Exchequer 
and to the National Debt. This replaces the Budget Supplement that has been published for many 
years. All the figures are derived from official sources. 


1 The National Economy 


(NoTE—In order to distinguish figures taken from official sources from those which contain an 
element of THE ECONOMIST’S own estimation, the latter are placed in brackets.) 


The Budget White Paper which, in four years, has 
become the indispensable foundation of any discussion 
of the British national finances, concerns itself with two 
subjects—the sources of war finance and the national 
income and expenditure. The two subjects are connected 
and it is hardly possible to discuss one without reference 
to the other. Nevertheless, they are distinct subjects and 
can be treated separately. 

The national income is, of course, the more all- 
embracing topic. By means of the estimates of its size, it 
is possible to answer such questions as how large is the 
annual production of wealth of the British community? ; 
how has it increased since before the war? ; how is this 
income earned? ; how does the community spend its 


income of wealth—in particular, how is expenditure - 


divided between that which is directed by the Govern- 
ment and that which is at the free disposal of individuals? 
The answers to these questions can only be given in the 
form of sums of money. But in all national income matters, 
money serves only as a measuring device. National 
income calculations are concerned with real magnitudes, 
they attempt to show the physical volume of the com- 
munity’s earnings and expenditure. 

The other subject of the White Paper, the sources of 
war finance, as its title implies, is a financial inquiry. From 
the estimates of national income and expenditure, it is 
possible to get an idea of the physical volume of the goods 
and services used up by the Government. As will appear 
shortly, this physical volume, measured by pounds of 1938 
purchasing value, increased from £837 million in 1938 
to probably about (£3,840 million) in 1943. This is a 
statement of what has happened. The financial inquiry 
attempts to elucidate how it has happened. For physical 
resources are not transferred from the public to the 
Government solely by physical requisition. They have to 
be paid for in money, and the Government has to possess 
itself, by one means or another, of the money to effect 
the purchases. 

In this commentary, the first attempt will be to set out 
the official estimates of the national income and expendi- 
ture in the various possible definitions of the terms. Next 
there will be a discussion of the problems involved in 
adjusting the estimates for changes in prices. After that the 
discussion will turn back to the financial problem of where 


the money has come from. And finally, there will be some 
discussion on the shares of the national income accruing 
to personal incomes of different kinds and sizes. 


Expenditure and Income 


The goods and services expended by the British com- 
munity in 1938 and in the last two years have been as 
follows : — 

(£ million) 
1938 1942 1943 


Personal expenditure on consumption : 


Food, drink and tobacco......... 1,640 2,126 2,317 
Rent, rates, water, fuel and light. 694 753 750 
Clothing and other household goods 721 701 631 
SW Meme heme aes 53 alors acest oy" 289 217 227 
Other services...........-..0006 490 512 520 
QEHCR POO: «5. 60.5.2:6.0. 0 ss vie wierwinrs 238 448 536 


Total personal expenditure on 
consumption at market prices 4,072 4,857 4,981 


Personal expenditure involved in the 
acquisition and transfer of pro- 











perty and life assurance ......... 66 68 68 
Total private expenditure....... 4,138 4,925 5,049 
Government expenditure on goods 
and services.................... 837 4,594 5,187 
Total expenditure............. 4,975 9,519 10,236 


Where did these goods and services come from? The 
obvious, and almost complete, answer is that they came 
out of the current output of the British community. 
Expenditure, in other words, came out of income. The 
income of the community can best be ascertained by aggre- 
gating the sums that were paid out to the various factors 
of production in the course of generating the output. This 
was as follows :— 

(£ million) 
1942 1943 
Rent of land and buildings......... 380 384 384 
Interest and profits, including farm- 
ing profits and professionalearnings 1,317 2,321 2,427 
1,099 


eg oe tira igay aa gape baie ; 1,337 1,366 
ed tna alin ash ode 1,728 2,701 2,909 
Pay and allowances (in cash and 

kind) of H.M. Forces............ 80 861 1,086 





Net national income at factor cost. . 4,604 7,604 8,172 
This “factor cost” total cannot, however, be directly 
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compared with figures of expenditure at market prices. 
For example, if a bottle of whisky is produced and con- 
sumed, it will figure in the first of the above two tables 
at its full price including duty, for this is what has been 
spent on it, but it will be entered in the second table at 
the rent, interest, profits, salaries and wages that went to 
make it—that is, at its selling price less duty. It is therefore 
necessary to convert the national income figures from a 
“factor cost” to a “ market price” basis by adding in 
indirect taxation and by deducting subsidies : — 
(£ million) 
1938 1942 1943 
Net national income at factor cost, 


RR rs it ae ee ae 4,604 7,604 8,172 
Add Indirect taxation........... 636 1,376 1,473 

5,240 8980 9,645 
Less Subsidies.................. 15 175 190 








Net national income at market prices 5,225 8,805 9,455 


These totals, it will be noticefl, do not exactly tally with 
the totals of expenditure. Nor is there any reason why they 
should. With a community, as with an individual, the 
difference between income and current expenditure repre- 
sents additions to or drafts upon capital. The reconciliation 
is shown below :— 


(£ million) : 
1938 1942 1943 
Total expenditure .......... 4,975 9,519 10,236 


Private* net investment (+) 
or disinvestment (—) at 
home : 
Increase in work in progress 
on government account 
held under private finance -+ 100 +75 
Expenditure incurred in 
making good war damage 


to buildings............ +61 4-49 
Other. private net invest- 
ment at home.......... — 240 — 250 
+305 ——- ~—79 ——— -—126 


Private and government net 
investment (+) or disin- 
vestment (—) abroad ... —55 —635 —655 


Net national income at market 


I occecessececncecces 5,225 8,805 9,455 


* Government capital expenditure at home cannot be separated 
from the total of Government expenditure at home. 


In this table, drafts on capital (disinvestment) have been 
shown as a deduction from expenditure to arrive at income. 
They could equally well, of course, be shown as additions 


to income to arrive at a total of “available resources,” 


which would equal expenditure.* 


Income in Real Terms 


All the above calculations are in current terms—that is, 
they ignore the inflating effect of the rise in prices that 
has taken place since 1938. For a proper understanding 
of what has been happening to the national income during 
the war, it is essential to have at least an approximate 
notion of the adjustment that ought to be made on this 


* The whole of the above discussion has been based on the net 
national income. For some purposes, the use of the gross national 
income is the more enlightening. Net income is calculated on 
the assumption that any resources devoted to the maintenance 
and replacement of existing capital should be excluded. This 
is in line with the ordinary practice of individuals, when depre- 
ciation allowances are set aside before income is struck. Gross 
income (or, to avoid a confusing use of the word ‘ income,‘ gross 
product) includes the whole flow of goods and services available 
for consumption, for government use, and for the maintenance, 
Teplacement and increase of capital. The advantage of using the 
gtoss concept is that, although existing capital must be main- 
tained before any long-term comparisons of income can be made, 
these resources are available in any one year, and especially in a 
wartime year, forcurrentconsumption or for government purposes. 
Moreover, the actual goods in question are indistinguishable— 
i.€., a machine that replaces an existing machine is identical 
with one that is a net addition to capital. The great obstacle 
to using the gross product is that one of the constituents—the 
total of depreciation, etc., allowances—is known onlv for the 
single year of 1938. For later years a pro forma estimate of 
gross product can be made only by the artificial assumption 
that these allowances remained constant. On this assumption 
the net tables in the text would have to be modified, as follows :— 
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score. Unfortunately, this cannot be done on the basis of 
official estimates. The White Paper, it is true, estimates the 
price rise that has taken place in the sphere of consumption, 
but there is also an express warning that these estimates of 
price changes “ should not be used for other purposes such 
as the reduction of the net national income or the expendi- 
ture of public authorities on goods and services to terms of 
constant prices.” Indeed, it is clear that the rise in the level 
of prices paid by the Government for the goods and 
services it buys has not been nearly as large as-the 54 per 
cent rise in the average market price of consumption goods 
and services. Any outside estimate of the rise in these 
prices can only be a guess. Nevertheless, the advan- 
tages for a clear understanding of the real economic effects 
of war to be derived from a series of constant-value 
figures is so great that some approximations are here given. 
It has been assumed that the rise in prices, applicable to 
the Government sphere, over the level of the same prices 
in 1938, was 6 per cent on the average of 1939, 15 per 
cent in 1940, 25 per cent in 1941, 30 per cent in 1942 and 
35 per cent in 1943. The same ratios have been applied 
to investment items. It should be emphasised that the 
resulting figures, though probably of the right order of 
magnitude, are no more than approximations : — 
NATIONAL EXPENDITURE IN 1938 PounDs 
(£ million) 
| 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 19435 





(3,365) | (3,530) | (3,840) 








| 
Government expenditure* | 


| 
837 | (1,195) | (2,660) 
Private expenditure on | | 





consumptiont........ | 4,138!) 4,138 | 3,640} 3,390, 3,350 | 3,270 
Private net investment at | | 

BN 6sccevksnceeces | 305 | (342) | (95) | (—42)-) (—60) | (—95) 
Private and government | 

net investment abroad — 55 | {— 217) | (—655) | (—638) | (— 490) (—485) 








at | | 
we ilgin — | §,225 | (5,458) | (5,740) | (6,075) | (6,330) | (6,530) 
| 





* Including government investment at home. { Including the small item © 
“* personal expenditure involved in the acquisition and transfer of property an 
iife assurance,” to which it has been assumed that the consumption price ratios apply- 


As was stated at the beginning of this commentary, money 
figures are used in national income calculations only as a 
measure of real resources. This being so, it sometimes 
assists clarity to put the figures on a simple proportional 
basis. In the following table this has been done, the basis 
selected being the net national income of 1938 :— 


NATIONAL EXPENDITURE IN REAL TERMS 
(N.N.I. of 1938=100) 





| 
1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 
































Government a 16 (23) | (51) (64) (673) (734) 
a. 79 79 | 694 | 65 64 624 
Private net investment at | | 
home ween oc “| 6 {| (68) | (2); (—38) | (-) | (-1) 
P TU. ‘ | ' 
“net investment abroad | —1 | (—48) | (228 | (-228 | (9) | (9) 
Net national income..... 100 | (104) | (110) (116) (121) (125) 
8 See footnotes to previous table. 
(£ million) 
Net national income at market price 1938 1942 1943 
RGTED occ ccccernessvcessess 5,225 8,805 9,455 
Depreciation, etc., allowances ...... 340 (340) (340) 
Gross national product at market 
ME sc wcesvereasncscesvewess 5,565 (9,145) (9,795) 
Total expenditure, as above........ 4,975 (9,519) (10,236) 
Private expenditure at home on main- 
tenance, replacement and increase 
of capital (i.e., depreciation allow- 
ances plus net investment or minus 
net disinvestment) ............-. 645 (261) (214) 
Total gross expenditure ......... 5,620 (9,780) (10,450) 
Less overseas disinvestment........ -—55 —635 —655 
Balance (=Gross product)....... 5,565 (9,145) (9,795) 


This is, of course, only an alternative way of saying the same 
thing. It can be said that in 1943 either there was net domestic 
disinvestment of {£126 million after providing (£340 million) 
for depreciation, etc., or that (£214 million) was spent on the 
maintenance, replacement and increase of capital which fell 
£126 million short of meeting the depreciation requirement. 
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Cost of the War 


From these last two tables it is possible to show the 
sources from which, in real terms, the cost of the war in 
1943 was met—on the reasonable assumption that the 
increase in Government expenditure since 1938 can be 
regarded as the cost of the war: — 


In In % 
£ million of 
at 1938 1938 net 

Purchasing National 


; Power Income 
Cost of War (=inc. in govt. expenditure) (3,003) (574) 
Sources from which derived— 

Increased effort (=inc. in nat. inc.).. (1,305) (25) 

Reduced consumption............... 868 163 
Reduced provision for domestic private 

RNIN NS or0).c Vas SSiecnce:arstaersioSueiwieiencei0's (400) (73) 

Increased drafts on overseas capital. . (430) (84) 


BT Sk (3,003) (573) 


It is, finally, of interest to show the changing incidence of 
the burden of the war as it has developed. In the following 
table, each year is compared in turn with 1938:— 


(N.N.I. of 1938= 100) 


| 1939 1940 | 19411942 | y94s 
Bromlie 341k, 








Increase in national income (since | | 

iiss es 4 BY Sk Sie 506-59: (4) (10) | (16) 
Reduction in consumption ....... (0) (94) | (14) 
Reduction in provision for domestic 





— 
3 | (25) 


(13) (163) 





private capital................ | (—%) | (63) | (74) | (73) 
Increase in drafts on overseas capital | __ dD aly} | (114) | (8}) | (83) 








Cost of War ........ 60.000. [ wa (35) | (ae) | (514) | (574) 





It will ea seen how the country was served in the — 
phases of the war by being able to make immediate drafts 
on overseas capital, thus leaving time both for total output 
to be expanded and for the tightening of the consumer’s 
belt to be imposed gradually. It should be remembered 
that part of the reduction in overseas disinvestment from 
1941 onwards is due to the operation of Lend-Lease.* 


Sources of War Finance 


Government expenditure on goods and services was 
given in the first table of this commentary as £4,594 
million in 1942 and £5,187 million in 1943. These figures 
differ, however, from the expenditure of the Exchequer 
as it appears in the financial accounts. For one thing, they 
include the expenditure of the local ‘authorities. Moreover, 
there are some items of expenditure—for example, the 
interest on the national debt, pensions and social insurance 
benefits—which are not purchases of goods or services 
and are therefore excluded from the national income 
calculations. 

For the financial exposition, therefore, it is necessary 
to begin with a new set of figures, from which the revenue 
(nearly all of it taxation) is deducted to give the amount of 
the deficit : — 

(£ million) 
1941 1942 1943 


Central Government Expenditure... 4,626 5,110 5,782 
Central Government Revenue...... 1,836 2,344 2,876 
WS ee ies cohorts a 2,790 2,766 2,906 


This deficit is, of course, covered by borrowing. The 
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problem is to know where the money that is borrowed 
comes from. Two answers are possible—the first by show- 
ing the channels through which the money reached the 
Exchequer, the other by showing its economic origins. 
The channels of receipt were as follows : — 


(£ million) 
1941 1942 1943 
Borrowing from Government agencies: 
Unemployment, National Health, 
Local Loans funds, etc........ 153 38 —62 
Canadian Government interest-free 
loan and Reconstruction Finance 


Corporation loan ............. 87 161 —1l 
Miscellaneous, Jess sinking funds. . 8 1 16 
Borrowing from private sources : 
SIMGINSAGEIS TS 6.6 bs kkis erence ore 602 600 719 
EAEPO SAVERS® 6605s cece sence es 1,020 1,037 1,050 
Banks and money market*...... 903 476 1,017 
Tax reserve certificates.......... 17 453 177 





Total Borrowing................6. 2,790 2,766 2,906 


* These divisions are somewhat arbitrary. 


This, however, is less revealing than a division of the total 
by its economic origins :— 
(£ million) 


1941 1942 1943 
Personal Savings—to meet accrued 


taxation ...... 37 196 83 
00 oe 950 1,073 1,407 
Business Savings—to meet accrued 
taxation ...... 290 145 49 
Other .......6666. 195 200 210 
Total of private savings ....... 1,472 ~=1,614 1,749 


Extra-budgetary funds and _ local 

authority surpluses (‘‘ Govern- 

mental savings’’).......... iba 220 225 191 
War risk insurance and war damage 

claims paid, but not expended, and 

therefore available for re-lending 219 154 136 
Funds arising from net private disin- . 

vestment at home, after providing 


for increase in work in progress. . 82 140 175 
Funds arising from net disinvestment 

UNIRAMIRNR ooo corso tc av cies er biwhe'stoia erosois 797 635 655 

Total (=total borrowing)...... 2,790 2,766 2,906 


In his Budget speech, the Chancellor gave estimates of 
how he expected to cover the deficit in the financial year 
1944-45. The figures are as follows, with a comparison 
with the last calendar year : — 





Calendar Financial 
Year 1943 Year 1944- 45 
£ mn. % £ mn. %, 
RNIN 8 in 5 oss 6: ain wi, rere ace we os 2.876 50 3,102 52 

Extra-budgetary funds and war 

ST rae eee 327 D4 300 d 
Personal savings..............-. 1,490 26 1,550 26 
Business savings................ 259 44 225 4 
Domestic disinvestment ......... 175 3 110 2 
Overseas disinvestment.......... 655 11 650 1] 
Total expenditure .......... 5,782 100 5,937 100 


The Chancellor described his estimate of personal saving 
as conservative, which it would certainly seem to be in 
view of the fact that he has allowed for an increase of only 
£60 million in fifteen months, while the previous twelve 
monthly increases have been more than double that figure. 
It may therefore be that there will be no net private dis- 
investment at home this year. 





* The last four tables are all calculated on a net basis. As 
before, it may be convenient to translate the figures on to a 
gross basis. 


(¢ million of 1938 purchasing power) 


‘Gross Natioxat | 1938 1939 = 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 


-—e e+ 


EXPENDITURE 


Government ex aie 837 | (1,195) | (2,660) | (3,365) 
Private expenditure on | 
consumption......... 4,138 4,138 3,640 3,390 
Private expenditure on | | 
| 
| 












(3,530) | (3,840) 











3,350 3,270 
i 
maintenance, replace- 
ment and increase of | | 
capital at home ...... 645 (660) (390) (230) (200) | (160) 
Private and government | 
net investment abroad | a — 55 i 217) | (—655) | (—638) d | aa 490) tas 485) 











Gross National Product | 5,565 65 | (5,776) | (6,035) | (6,347) ] (6 1590) | " (6,785) 785) 





(G.N.P. of vintsen 





(214) | | (48) | (603) (634) | (69) 


Government expenditure | 
Private expenditure on 


consumption......... ial 744 | 654 | 61 60} 59 
maintenance, replace- | 

ment and increase of 

capital at home ...... ll} (12) | 


Private and government 
net investment abroad 


| | 

m) ab) By 8 
—1{ (-—4 | (—12) it 11%) | (—83) | (— 8%) 
100 ~ 100 {104 104 | 1084 | 114% | 1183 | 1224 








ae pee penne 
Private expenditure on | 
Gross National Product 











| 
I in oduct (4 (84) (144 | (18 (224) 
Reduction i in consumption | H 9 1} 14 154 
Reduction in provision for 
private domestic capital | (—4) (44) (7%) (8) (84) 


Increase in drafts on 


overseas capital ...... (3) | (11) (10}) (73) (7%) 





! 
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_ 


tens) sab 


Cost of war... estes 
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Personal Incomes 


Personal incomes can be differentiated according to 
either their nature or their size. A division of the total 
according to nature is shown in the following table. A 
final column has been added in which the 1943 figures 
are adjusted by the rise in the market prices of consump- 
tion (55 per cent), which gives a first approximation 
to the changes in real values of the different classes of 
income. All these figures are of incomes before taxation : — 


(£ millton) 
1943 
in 1938 
1943 Pounds 
Property income (rent, profits and 


interest) 2,059 a 
5 i 1,366 


, ( ) 
2,909 (1,880) 
Pay and Allowances (in cash and 
kind) of H.M. Forces 1,086 (700) 
Transfer incomes (pensions, in- 
surance benefit, etc.) .......... 288 (186) 


Total personal incomes .... 4,779 7,708 (4,976) 


It will be noticed that, in spite of the growth in the Forces 
and of the high figure taken to represent the rise in prices, 
the real value of wages is almost (10) per cent higher than 
in 1938. In 1938, wages were 37 per cent, before tax, of 
the total of all personal incomes other than the pay and 
allowances of the Forces. By 1943, the figure had risen to 
44 per cent. If it were possible to give a division of incomes 
after tax, the rise would be still greater. 

What can be done, with the aid of some new tables in 
the White Paper, is to show the changes between 1938 
and 1942 in incomes, before and after tax, by sizes of 
income. These figures still suffer from one defect—namely, 
that while an estimate is given of the total of income con- 
tained in incomes of less than £250 a year, no figure of 
the number of such incomes is given. But since the number 
of all other incomes has increased from 2,545,000 in 1938 
tO 7,015,000 in 1942, it is obvious that the number of 
under-£250 incomes has fallen. (Husband and wife are 
counted as one income.) Nevertheless, the total of income 
going to this lowest category has increased from £2,681 
million to £3,356 million. 

Moreover, the figures of the £250-£500 group are 
equally remarkable. The number of incomes in this group 
has increased from 1,745,000 to 5,500,000. In spite of this 
very large influx, most of it presumably from below, the 
average gross income in the group has fallen only from 
£340 to £337. The average net income has fallen from 
£330 to £289. The numbers in the £500-£1,000 group 
have more than doubled, and those in the £1,000-£2,000 
group have increased by 50 per cent. It is clear that there 
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has been a very large and widespread upward movement 
in individual incomes. The following table gives the 
aggregate income in each class: — 


AGGREGATE INCOME AFTER INCOME TAX AND SURTAX 
1938 i 1942 


5,254 
1,584 
533 
2935 
176 
35 


9,835 


* Excluding private income unallocated to sizes. 


If the classes are reduced to three—the working class up 
to £500, the middle class from £500 to £2,000, and the 
upper class above £2,000—some interesting generalisations 
emerge. The working class has probably increased from 
about (233) to (253) million incomes, and its share of the 
total personal incomes after tax has risen from 79 to 83 
per cent. The number of middle class incomes has in- 
creased from 695,000 to 1,405,000, and their share in the 
total of net incomes has remained almost exactly stationary. 
The upper class is the most static of the three ; in 1938 
there were 105,000 such incomes with £530 million of 
income before taxation; in 1942 there were 110,000 
incomes with £536 million of gross income. But their 
share of the total of net incomes has fallen from 8 per 
cent to 33 per cent. This is due much more to the steep rise 
in taxation than to the fact that the increase in personal 
incomes has been in the smaller ranges. If the distribution 
of gross incomes remained as at present, but taxation 
— to 1938-39 rates, the readjustment would be as 
ollows : — 


Share of Total of Private 
Incomes after Tax 
1942 at 
1938 Rates 
1938 1942 
% % 
Under £500 83 


134 
Over £2,000 34 


This suggests the reflection that the final effect of the war 
on the redistribution of incomes may be different from 
what it appears to be at the moment. During the war, the 
working class is the largest beneficiary. But it may be that 
the final effect will be to leave the middle class the gainer— 
not by an enrichment of the individuals in it but by a 
large increase in its size. The effect of economic upheavals, 
in other words, is not to make the rich richer and the poor 
poorer, but to drive both of them towards the middle. 


2 The National Income 


t—NET NATIONAL INCOME AnD EXPENDITURE (£ sniliton) 


1938 1939 | 1940 10 | 1941 , | 1942 | 1943 


ppieicts -, = 
. Rent of land and buildings ....... | 380 388 388 , 385 | 384 | 384 


, | 
. Interest and profits, including farm- | 
ing profits and professional earn- | 
i ae 2,126 2,501 | 2,427 
! | | 

| 1,099 | 1,141 | 1,216 | iE 309 |, 337 | ii, 366 


1,728 | 1,826 


| | 
2,107 | ls 412 . '2, 909 
| 


a 
| 


5. Pay. and allowances (in cash and 
ind) of members of H.M. Forces 
and Auxiliary Services | 


| 

| 

| 
| ad " 663 | 861 1,086 
ni | 


48 | 4908 aan as [re08 8,172 


re | 
" 1938 | 1939 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 


| ! 

- Personal expenditure on consump- | 

tion at market prices 4,072 14,178 (4,310 | 4,557 | 4,857 | 4,981 
. Personal expenditure involved in | | 

the acquisition and transfer of | 

property and life assurance. | 66 66 66 67 68 | 68 
. Expenditure at home and abroad, | ' | 

by public authorities, on goods ; 

and services at market prices. . . 837 | 1,279 | 3,061 | «203 | 4,594 | 5,187 
. Increase in work in progress on 


| 
government account held under | (| | | 
private finance 30 on 200 | 100 | 100 75 
{ 
| 


other war losses made ‘good 
. Expenditure incurred in making | 
good war damage to buildings. . | 
. Private and government net invest- | 


. Private net investment at home and 

| (—91)|(— 182) (—240) (— 250) 
| a9}: ge} 49 
| 


70 


Less | 
. Indirect taxes and rates specifically | 

on consumption .............. | |—439 | —588 |—777 |~939 |—1075 
. Other indirect taxes, rates, etc.... | 197 |— 204 |—203 |—216 |~238 |—248 
. War risks insurance premiums. | oo ae fi 124 |—239 |—199 |—152 


. Net national expenditure | | 4,968 


3h 


' 





w hr pw 


we po 
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II.—PRIVATE INCOME AND OUTLAY (£ sniiiien) 





































































































































































































1938 | 1939 1940. 1941 | 1942 1943 | | 1938 sa | 1939 9 | 040 19] roe 1942 | 19435 
a Re RS ee slater 
19. Rent of land and buildings, interest (in- | | | 27. Personal expenditure on consump- | | 
cluding National Debt interest and | | | | pO. eee eae 3,648} 3,709) 3,792) 3,920) 4,093) 4,098 
interest accrued on National Savings | | | | | 28. Personal expenditure involved in the | 
) Certificates) and profits received by | | | a uisition and transfer of property 
, aa Gahan ig nis 6 5556415 30 039: 5 1,594| 1,668) 1,784| 1,763] 1,926! 2,059 andjlife assurance............... 66 66} 66) 67 68 68 
7 20. Wages and salaries.................. 2,827| 2,967] 3, ™ 3,721 — 4, 275 | 29. Excess of indirect taxes and rates spe- | 
) 21. Pay and allowances (in cash and kind), | } } cifically on consumption over sub- | 
, of members of H.M. Forces and Aux- | | LER eee | 424 469 518 637; 764) «883 
; iliary Services .................005 * 127 ss 653) | 1,086 30. Direct tax payments, Jess 3land 32.. | 382) 409 526) 692) 678) 895 
| 31. Income tax payments due for repay- | 
2 22. Pension payments .................. 131) 133 151) 178! 201) 221 ment after the war.............- A eee hy cae oe 10} 125) 170 
23. Payments in respect of unemployment | | | 32. Death duties and stamps on the | | | | 
” and the relief of poverty........... 113) 97} 64 30, 20 17 transfer of property ............. 90) 87, 85, 94 100) 104 
| | | 33. Excess of direct tax liabilities on | | 
24. Health payments ................... 34, 35, 35) 33,40; 44 personal income over payments... | 11, 32, 46, = 196} 83 
| | | | 34. Net personal saving after setting | | 
' 25. Other transfer payments............. — 6 1529 29) ll) 6 BESOIN ee ee eos en |_(158)| (262) fe) (950) (1,073)| (1,407) 
. 26. Personal income before tax ........... 4,779) 5,033) 5,760 6, 407 7,097| 7,708 | 35. Personal outlay................... 4,779, 5,033) 5,760 6,407 7901) 7,708 7,708 
- \ ! ' | { 
5 | | | | 
36. Impersonal income before tax ........ 259 369| 615; 919) 962; 995 | 38. N.D.C. and E.P.T................. 15) 28} 68 oa 348 483 
1 39. Other direct tax payments ......... | 62) 75! 110 208 269} 253 
> 40. Excess of direct tax liabilities on | 
” impersonal income over payments. 12 = 247 pa “7 49 
3 | | 41. Net impersonal saving after setting | | | 
—_— ee | | MEIN 6.6 6 o6nc Vevncelvewaweeaes 170) 180} 190 190} 195) 200] 210 
. 37. Impersonal income before tax......... 259) — as 919) “* 995 | 42. Impersonal outlay................. | = — 615 co Ss 
! } 
a | | : | | 
g 43. Private income before tax (sum of | | 
f items 26 and 37)................. | 6,038, 5,402 6, — 7,326 8,089 8,703 | 44. Private outlay (sum of items 35 and maine 5,038 5,008 ——y 7,326 8,059] 8,703 
ee a aE ee BI a piesa op kia DoS oe A SF old le, 
0 
r 
t I1I.—CENTRAL GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE AND THE SOURCES FROM WHICH IT WAS FINANCED 
i (& million) 
| | | | | | 
n 45. Central government revenue.......... 883 975) 1,258) 1,836) 2,344) 2,876 | 56. Central government revenue ........ ses 975, 1,258) 1,836) 2,344) 2,876 
n | | | 57. Unemployment Fund.............. ty | 94! 64) 74) 14 
S 46. Net private saving after setting aside 47 | 328! 441 917)1, -" 1, 273, 1,617 | 58. National Health Funds............ I. clas | és 9) 8} 12 9 
| | | \ 59. Local Loans Fund ................ — 2) 1 5 9} 10 10 . 
47. Excess of direct tax liabilities on | | 60. Other extra-budgetary receipts. .... } 257° 186) 516) 72| —58) —155 
private income over payments...... 23) 118} 293 ane 1 132 | 61. Reconstruction Finance Corporation | | Ln 4l 
| | 1 MMM iro cie hatin sao ac-c<eoisaes ee ae en ee | | —7 
48. Surplus on extra-budgetary funds..... aa ” 148, ead 52) 120 | 62. Canadian Government interest-free | | | sie ‘ 
| | I is Pele Cee Nard ile Sie whe Reiweele rae meee eee ide _ 
49. Local authority surplus.............. 7 18) «41; 66 63. Receipts from capital transactions... | 5| 9} 12) 12 15 16 
cS . | \ 64. Sinking funds (deduct) ............. —1l; —14) —12} —17) —13) —15 
50. Compensation received under war risks 65. Other expenditure (net) ........... 44 —21; -—8 13) —-1 15 
insurance schemes, etc. ..........-. 1 | | 36) = a 136 nfo 
. | 66. Finance through government agencies 252; 168) 546) 248 200) -—57 
ess | Ce | - 
51. Increase in work in progress on govern- | | — 200)— 0 100 -— 75 | 67. Post Office and Trustee Savings Banks 1 19} 119} 214) 234) 301 
ment account held under private | { 68. National Savings Certificates, includ- | | 
Rs nc ard sore casa wrens sic | | 1 ing increase in accrued interest ... | 3} 21) 167) 214) 232) 297 
—305|—362) | | 69. Defence Bonds ...............+00. “i 22} 180| 174) 134; 121 
52. Private net investment (or plus disin- 70. Other public issues (net)........... | 53) —11} 583 1,020} 1,037) 1,050 
ar vestment) at home and other war | | 71. Increase in fiduciary issue.......... 10; —30; 50) 150! 170) 150 
n losses made good ................- ! | : 91; 182) 240; 250 ] 72. Increase in Treasury bills held outside | | | | | 
| | \ | government departments and Bank | | 
le 53. Private and government net investment | Ways and Means ..............- ; —189) 310) 129) 279) 151) 433 
(or plus disinvestment) abroad..... 55-230) 156 791| 635) 655 | 73. Treasury deposit receipts .......... = w- | 338) 474 155) 434 
at Serer am Zoe fenton} ——— | 74. Tax reserve certificates ............ | eee ee | eae 17) 453) 177 
% 54. Central government deficit ........... = 499 2,082, 2,790) 2,766) 2,906 ee —.- 
i | | | 75. Public borrowing at home.......... | —122|  331| 1,536) 2,542) 2,566) 2,963 
ee ee eres 
: 55. Central government expenditure ...... vs) 8 1s 14 3, 340 A26 or 5,782 | 76. Central government expenditure ..... 1,013, 1,474| 3,340) 4,626) 5,110, 5,782 
S, | 
or 
IV.—THE INCOME, DEFICIT AND EXPENDITURE OF PUBLIC AUTHORITIES (£ million) 
| { | a | | | | | 
Direct taxes, War Damage Act \ | | | | Subsidies | | | | 
Contributions, etc. | | | | | 97. Central government .............. \ 15) 20, 70, 140) 175; 190 
77. Central government ............-..-. | 494) 544 729) 1,088/1,383)1,781 | 98. Extra-budgetary funds ........... Fas ses ‘| wi 
78. Extra-budgetary funds .............. 55) * 60! 142) 137) 124 99. Local authorities................. i | | | 
719. Local authorities.................... Da | : oat fees dpicens. bees | | ot pe — 
| <-teenseel en settn ieee innagntaiemnencedteeres 100. Wie creerk we cicna se ecicees 15) 20 = 70 140 175) 190 
80. MEN iL es Ort | 549) 509 789) 1,230) 1,520) 1,905 i fr ff 
| | Payments under war risks insurance 
Indirect taxes, rates, war risks insurance | | | | schemes and the War Damage Act 
premiums, etc | 101. Central government .............. sce. |b ces wee db tact cp tad i 
3 81. Central government ................. 371; 415) 505; 707| 885,1,026 | 102. Extra-budgetary funds ........... wee | eee 36, 248, «215 185 
82. Extra-budgetary funds .............. 54 69; 182, 304, 271; 224 | 103. Local authorities................. | see | cee | wee | wee tee fone 
83. Local authorities............-...0-+. 211} 223 228) 221) 220) 223 |, -—__|__ 
| ——|____|___|__|___|____ ] 494, iia ceacinresesveeniss rae 36) 248) 215) 186 
1 84, MN ons conics neues | 636) 707| 915| 1,232\ 1,376! 1,473 | ———_—}|-|-——- r 
a | | | | Transfer payments | | 
Miscellaneous income from public | | | | | 105. Central government .............. 319, 325) 343) 394 442 509 
8 property, trading, etc | | | 106. Extra-budgetary funds ........... 136, 127) 117; 101; 105, 108 
85. Central government ................. | 18) 16 24 41 76| 69 | 107. Local authorities...............-. 23) 23 7. 14) 12) ll 
86. Extra-budgetary funds .............. ii See ek, come aass |) fesse o> icemn Piao — ——|—— 
7 S7. Local amthorities. ..............c000s | 26| 25, 25, 27; 28) 28 | 108. TE aie So ce nxininegeneens a 478 475) | at) 509) 559 628 
88. RS Gao nase s5!c1nias 01425 sisre esi eK | “4 41, 49 68 104 97 Expenditure on goods and services | 
5 | — ——|—_——'—_—— ] 109. Central government .............. 447, 861) | 2.6011 3, 742 4, —r 4, a 
Deficit | | | 110. Extra-budgetary funds ........... / yal 4) | 13) 13) 
0) 89. Central government ................. ' 130 499 2,082) 2,790; 2,766) 2,906 111. Local authorities................. 376) 404 Bess 448) 440 433 
90. Extra-budgetary funds .............. | —22) —54|—148)\—154|—152/— 120 —_|—__|-— | 
9 91. Local authorities.................... | - | —18 —18, —41] — 66) 7 —71 | 112. ES Sisiteeeeinemewenieneene 837) 12 1,279 3,061) 4,203 | ee 6.10 5,187 
. ee sea vin cvusaniews 401) 49711 1,803) 2,570 2543 2,715 | Total expenditure, excluding transfers to 
0 ; |___|_ |__| other authorities, but including payments | 
Income plus deficit oe | out of transfers from other authorities | | 
93. Central government ...............-. | 1,013) 1,474) 3,340) 4,626) 5, 110) 5,782 | 113. Central government ............-- | 781 1,206) 3,014; 4,276 4 151 5,434 
13 94. Extra-budgetary funds .............. 87 70} 94) he 256 228 | 114. Extra-budgetary funds ........... 150; 141! 166; 362) 334) 306 
8 95. Local authorities.................... 230) 230) 212 183) 177 180 115. Local authorities................. [= 399) i 466) 462; 452) | 
2 a gr 
cE 96 BS Goo cies 65 cin ee sehie oe renee | =. 1,774) 3,646) 5 5,100| 5 — 6,190 | 116. MI sos 6.oic ccrmdediadeaeacde | 1,330) 4 74 3, ‘3,648 6,100 aa 5, = “6,190 190 
2 aa a x : . ee 











(For Notes on n the above tables, see pages 26 t to 31 of the ‘White Paper.) 
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3 The Sources of War Finance 


: The sources of war finance in the last four calendar 
years are given in Table A. The residue shown in the 
final line is the amount of net domestic disinvestment. 
It is made up of (a) sales to public authorities of fixed 

capital assets ; (b) depletion of stocks and work in pro- 
gress ; (c) additions to depreciation, obsolescence, etc., 
funds; less (d) new investment out of private funds ; 

(e) replacements, renewals, etc., charged to depreciation 
funds; and (f) replacements of war losses other than 
those for which compensation is paid under Part I of the 
War Damage Act. It is pointed out that this residue, being 
a balancing item, is a very precarious figure. 

Table B continues the figures for personal expenditure 
on consumption first given last year. The totals for earlier 
years have been revised upwards, the chief increases 
being in other services and other goods. In general, these 
figures relate to expenditure met out of personal income, 
including that of charities and other non-profit-making 
bodies as well as of individuals. The figures include pur- 
chases by civilians and by members of the Forces out of 
their pay and-cash allowances. Expenditure on consumers’ 
goods and services by businesses and public authorities is, 
as far as possible, excluded. 

Tables C.1 and C.2 correct the figures of consump- 
tion expenditure for changes in taxation, subsidies and 


prices. The first stage (Table C.1) is to remove the effect’ 


of indirect taxes and subsidies, thus converting a rise of 
£909 million in consumption expenditure into one of 
£450 million. The second stage is to estimate the rise in 
prices. The method was to take the average of the change 
between 1938 and 1943 in the cost at market prices of 
buying the collection of goods and services entering into 
personal expenditure on consumption in 1938 and 1943 
respectively. It is stated that the two components of the 
final average do not differ widely. The results are shown 


in Table C.2. There was a fali of 21 per cent in five 
years in the real volume of personal consumption ; in 
terms of 1938 pounds, the total fell from £4,072 million 
to £3,217 million. It should be noted that the final line 
of Table C.2 represents retail prices after the effect of 
indirect taxes and subsidies has been removed. Indices 
: retail prices are usually calculated on a gross basis—- 

, line (1), not line (2), divided by line (3). On this 
basis, the: figures would be 100, 103, 1203, 1363, 147, 
1543. Neither price series shouid be confused with the 
cost of living, as usually defined. It is also stated that price 
movements in other sections of the economy have been 
very different from those applicable to consumers’ ex- 
penditures. 

Table D is wholly new, and its value resides not only 
in the fact that it is the first attempt to make a direct 
estimate of net investment by private persons and institu- 
tions at home, but also in the estimates that are given, 
also for the first time, of ‘allowances for maintenance, 
depreciation, etc. The figures include the capital outlays 
of the Post Office and of the housing and trading services 
of local authorities, but all other capital expenditure by 
public authorities is excluded. The total of depreciation 
allowances is surprisingly low. This is partly accounted 
for by the fact that it excludes, except in the case of build- 
ings, the greater part of outlays for current repair work. 
It is also, presumably, partly due to the fact that only the 
Inland Revenue allowances have been counted. 

Table E assembles the estimates of personal and 
impersonal saving. (“ Impersonal” means by business 
firms and the like.) The estimates have been revised up- 
wards, for reasons stated later in connection with Table H. 
Net personal savings in 1942 were given at £891 million 
last year, and are now estimated, on fuller information, at 
£1,073 million. The increase in gross personal savings 





(The figures in square brackets in the following tables refer to the tables on pages 608 and 609.) 


A.—SOURCES OF WAR FINANCE 
(£ million) ; : 


| 1940 | 1941 | re 1942 ml) 1943 


{ 1 


. Central government expenditure [93].... | 3,340 | 4,626 | 5,110 5,782 





1 

2. Less Overseas disinvestment [13]....... j— 756 |— 797 j|— 635 j—- 655 
3. Expenditure requiring domestic finance. . | 2,584, 3,829 4,475 | 5,127. 
4 Jess Central government revenue [77+ | | 


MEGS eGddgeckraneasabickroars \~ 1,258 |— 1,836 |— 2,344 |— 2,876 


1,326} 1,993! 2, Saat | 2,251 
5. Less Sueptuses of extra- pedantry funds p | 
and local authoritiest [48+ 49]....... j- 189 | 220 i- 223 |— 191 


andl 1,775 | 1,908 | 2,060 
| 








6. Less Compensation received under war | 
risks insurance schemes, etc.. ; a 36 im 219 | — 154 \- 136 
| 3,101 | 1,554 | 1,754 | 1,924 

7. Less Private saving, including reserves | | 
against taxation [46+ 47]............ ~ 1,210 | j— 1,472 : 1,614 — — 1,744 449 


8. Residue of central government expendi- j 
ture not covered by the above sources ' 
of Gnance {104-12}. ............20e0- — 109) 82 140 175 


* Excluding ‘expenditure equiv alent to > the Sani contribution, of 705, 000,000. 
This sum is also excluded from lines (2) and (4). 

+ Excluding the Exchange Equalisation Account, changes in which are already 
included in overseas disinvestment. 


B.—PERSONAL EXPENDITURE ON CONSUMPTION 


(£ ne 


1938 38 | 185 1939 1940 to | a 1941 | 1942 | 1943 
| 








| rennpeneenet a 
PM Sck Stee Sk hues easeasend [22 1,198 | 1,240 | 1,235 1.360 260 | 1,320 | 1,264 
2. Drink and tobacco ............... 442 a 490 612 750 | 906 | 1,053 
} 3. Rent, rates, and water charges ... | 491 510 515 | 512 5h1 510 
4. Fuel and light Seca RDS Se pes O08 s | 203} 204] 210| 231| 242] 240 
5. Other household goods .......... ' 274 {| 265] 257) #244; 216; 184 
Secs Kish bn'sen bean saease 447 460) 497; 453] 485 447 
7. Travel, including privately-owned | | | | 
vehicles and their running ex- | | | 
DCR S ESS baeeKhas bos ten sx |; 289! 264; 179 | 202 | 217) 227 
FINES nnn cnc ccnsncccccss , 490, 489° 488; 502° 512 520 
9. Other goods including the income | 
issued in kind to H.M. Forces and | 
Auxiliary Services ............ | 238; 256; 317 Be 405 448 536 








10. Personal expenditure on consump- | _ 
tion at market — [FE ss0%0> "are laats | | 4,310 4,857 (4,887 4,981 





C.—PERSONAL EXPENDITURE ON CONSUMPTION 
AT CURRENT AND CONSTANT PRICES 


C.1.—PERSONAL EXPENDITURE ON CONSUMPTION AT 
CURRENT PRICES 


SE 


| 
| is 1 1939 | 1940 | 1941 ea | a 1943 


1. Personal expenditure on consump-| ae 
tion at market prices [7]....... 4,072 |4,178 | 4,310 | 4,557 | 4,857 4,981 
. Plus Subsidies [14].....2........ 15 20 70 0 | 140 | 175 |. 190 


4,087 | 4,198 | | 4,380 | “4697 |: 5,032 | 5,171 
9 109 588 |—777 |—939 | = 1,075 


4. Personal expenditure on consump- 0 — 
____ tion thus adjusted [27]......... | 3, 648 | 3,709 | ls, 792 | 3,920 14,093 | 4,098 





3. Less Indirect taxes specifically on 
consumption [15] ............. iced 








| 
| 


C.2.—EFFECT OF PRICE MOVEMENTS 
(1938=100) 


1938 | |1939 F 1940 | | 1941 wea | 29422 11943 

I. Personal expenditure on consumption at; | ee ee ae 
market prices, including indirect taxes | ! m 

112 (119 








and excluding subsidies............... 100 | 103 me 
2. Personal expenditure on consumption, ex- | 

cluding specific indirect taxes and in- 

creased by subsidies.................. 100 ; 102 “104 107 112 | 112 
3. Personal expenditure on consumption in | } | 

terms of constant prices .............. 100 100 88, | 82} 81| 79 


4. Retail prices, excluding specific indirect | | 
taxes and increased by subsidies ....... | 100 | 102 | 118 | 131 | 138 141 


D.—PRIVATE INVESTMENT AT HOME IN 1938 


shel diehescineeonie ae 





' ; 
Allowances 
i for Main- 
} 


| Gross Net 
Investment| hertecig- Investmen | 
tion, etc. | 
‘ | | 
1. Fixed capital, works, etc. : | Sonos 
(a) Public utilities RE eee re eT ree 145 80 65 
(») Other branches of activity, including | 
housebuilding : j 
SO i p6n sc Ssneb ds esceuce% 1!) ' 105 | 265 
(ii) Plant and machinery........... 120 100 : 20 
(iii) Other fixed capital, etc. ........ 65 ) 55 | 10 
2. Change in the value of stocks and work in | j 
progress as implied in the calculation of , | 


EN 55a Wee AS AWK SORTS soak as oases | (—45) | a | (—45) 


Ti 


Li 
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in the war period has been truly phenomenal ; over the (i) An upward revision of the figures for profits and 
five years the increase is six-fold, and nearly nine-fold in _ salaries. This is partly due to an increased allow- 
the net figure after provision for taxation. ance for income received in kind. 

Table F shows the true burden of taxation on private (ii). Personal expenditures involved in the acquisition and 
income, which has increased by slightly more than haif ~ -.-. transfer of property and life assurance have been 
since 1938. The percentages in the bottom line are some- | directly estimated for the first time. 
what lower .than in.last year’s White Paper (where, for (iii) The estimate of private net investment at home in 1938 
example, the 1942 figure was given as 38 per cent). This has been increased. 
reduction is due partly to the adjustment of line (5). as (iv) Work in progress on Government account held under 
a result of “ pay-as-you-earn” (see below in connection private finance is now estimated separately. 
with Table H) and partly to the upward revision of (v) The introduction of “ Pay-as-you-earn” involves: a. 
private income in line (1). reduction in the amount that has to be set aside to 

Table G gives a comparison of the distribution of meet accrued income tax on Schedule E. [If strict 
private income received in 1938 and in 1942. There logic were followed, this would result in a large 
have been enormous changes in the numbers of incomes increase in net personal saving in 1943. In order 
in the different groups. This makes it difficult to compare to avoid the discontinuity that this would introduce 
what has happened to identical blocks of income in the into the figures, the excess oo 7 —— 
two years. The incomes of husband and wife are reckoned ee ee eee 


removed from the “tax accruals” item in each 


as one income. year and transferred to “net personal saving.” 


Table H compares, in proportionate form, some of the 
more important series as given in last year’s and in this The general effects of the revisions are to increase the 
year’s White Papers. The differences are small. The estimates of savings and to diminish those of domestic 
principal changes that have been made in the light of disinvestment. They therefore show the position to have 








| eee eee fe ree | 1938-39 | 1942-43 | 1938-39 | 1942-43 
. Gross personal saving after allow- | | | Rates* | Rates | Rates | Rates 
ance for death duties, etc. | | | | - . oe a i" 

OS Repnties epeiaane | 169 | 293 | 773 | 987 | 1,269 | 1,490 het Ns | fo fe" fm) Mt 
4. Less Increase in allowance to meet 
accrued taxation* [33]........ | - 








fuller knowledge are as follows: — been more favourable than was originally supposed. 
E.—PRIVATE SAVING G.—DISTRIBUTION OF PRIVATE INCOME, 
PERSONAL SAVING 1938 and 1942 
(£ million) Baa teal a Soe 
eC ae oe Se cae mene Tet oe eet ee aes | ' t 
| 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | Aggregate | Proportion of 
| \ | | Income After Income Before 
en ernimmn cm ret TS (a ca tepe s eer fer t | Ageregate| Income Tax | Tax Retained 
1. Gross personal saving, including | \ | i Range of Income | Number Tniconie | and Surtax | After Deduction 
allowance for accrued taxation ; | Before Tax of Before | at- , of Taxes at— 
Fe SB SIR oo ss cece sce 259 | 380 | 858 | 1,081 | 1,369 | 1,594 | Incomes pax, 1938 | |-———-, 
2. Less Death duties, etc. [32} ...... | —90 | —87 —85 | —94 |—100 — | 


w 


o 


ae | -32 —32 | —46 | —37 [296 —83 Private income at the | 
pea ceria pee disposal of indivi- 
























































5. Net personal saving after allowance | |. | duals which can be | 
for accrued jon (34)....... | 158 261 | 727 950 | 1,073 \1,407 allocated to different | | | 
| | | ranges— ' | | | 
eee ee en ————— oe Under 250...... io w= | 2,681 | 2,676 | 2,616 99 -8 | 97-6 
IMPERSONAL SAVING 250-500........... 1,745 595 | 578 | 499 | 97-1 | 83-9 
500-1,000 ......... 500 350 | Sal | 244 88-9 | 69-7 
a — TE 1,000-2,000........ 195 270 | 224 | 160 | 83-0 | 59-3 
a | 2 "000-10, rs. 6:55. 97 360 256 | 170 aa | 47-2 
| 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 jis 1942 | | 1945 10,000 and over .... 8 | 170 84 35 | 49-4 | 20-6 
we. eee se Sep a = Sey op Other private income. . wae 612t | 506 + | 82-7 oka % 
6. Gross impersonal saving, including | | . : ; See eee ee ee eee 
allowance for accrued taxation Total privateincome.. , ... =| «5,038 | 4635 |... | 92-0 
___iegeesnencatinngenpee 182 | 266 | 437 | 485) 345| 259 Se | 
7. Increase in allowance to meet | | | 
accrued taxation* [40]......... —12 -12| — 86 on |—290 \— 145 —49 1942 _ 
8. Net impersonal comes ~ a 17 | | , | Aggregate Proportion of 
ance for accrued taxation (41) | 180 | 190 195 | | 200 210 | | Income After | Income Before 
I cee a a ee | Ageregate| Income Tax Tax Retained 
Net PRIVATE SAVING ae. AND IMPERSONAL) Range of Income | ~~ | Income | —" | gp npr 
(f million). Before Tax | faeces ‘pax, 1942 |— ih 
ee ee ee | 1938-39 | 1942-43 | 1938-39 | 1942-43 
| 1938 | 1938 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | Rates* | Rates | Rates | Rates 
eae ee f | 000s | gm. | gm | gm | % | % 
9. Net personal saving after allowance | 7 pone ape pe egw cf ee 
for accrued taxation [34]....... 158 261 127 950 | 1,073 | 1,407 Private income at the | | 
10. Net impersonal saving after allow- disposal of indivi- 
ance for accrued taxation [41]. . 170} 180; 190; 195| 200} 210 duals which can be 
re en erent located to different 
11. Aggregate net private saving after | | | ——— Pee | | 
lowance for accrued taxa on(46) 328 | 441, 917 as 1,273 |1.617 Under 250......... { ou. | 3,356 3,348 | 3,254 99 -8 97 -0 
= : : 250-500........... | §,500 | 1,854 1,803 1,584 97-3 | 85-4 
* This item shows the excess of the liability for direct taxes accruing on current 100.72,000 ee. 1095 413 343 233 83 1 | é1 3 
ficomes at current rates of taxation over current direct tax payments. 2) 000-10, 000....... 102 | 366 | 263 176 71-9 48-1 
F.—PROPORTION OF PRIVATE INCOME 10,000 and over.... 8 | 170 \ 84 35 | 49-4 | 20-6 
DEVOTED TO TAXATION Otherprivateincome.. |... | 1,160¢ | | 508 | 43-8 
(£ million) z : ’ es Reet ae eee oe ee ee 
a ‘otal private income. . _ ; i ae 
Total privat | 8,059 | | 64s | 78-7 
1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 982 | AIG; «sca cua etaelael binder hidieepeasania i ianianena imiaaiatel eae cain 
ia ; —— ae * All rates used in this table are the rates current in the fiscal years 1938-39 and 
‘ 1942-43. 
1. Private income [43].............. 5,038 | 5,402 sia [6 375 [7.32 ¥; 526 | 8,059 8,059 | 8,703 + Including all liabilities for National Defence Contribution and Excess Profits Tax, 
—— Jn ——— which are deducted together with income tax in arriving at retained income. 
2. Direct taxes, social insurance con- | { | 
tributions of employees, War | H.—COMPARISON WITH LAST YEAR’S 
Damage Act contributions and | | | WHITE PAPER 
premiums, etc., met out of private \ 7 


income [80] RRU SSeS EROS Ces a5.* 549 | 599 789 1,230 | 1,520 | 2 905 


3. Indirect taxes and rates specifically | 





___ (1938=100) 























on consumption /ess subsidies [29] | 424; 469 | | 518 | 637 764 | 883 | j i? 
4. Other indirect taxes, etc., met out | ad 1938 | 1939 1940 1941 | 1942 | 1943 
of private income ............- 1 165! 170) ' 230 | 210 | 180 saci 
5. Excess of tax liabilities over pay- | | | | , Gy eat - 
ments [33+40]...............- | 23 |* 118 a 293 | 327 | 341 | 132 Net national income at factor cost [6].. | 100 | 108 | 129 , 150 | 165 | 177 
6 T pny ——-—-- as given in Cmd. 6438............. | 100 | ... | 128 | 147 | 164]... 
otal tax liabilities in respect of | Personal expenditure on consumption | | | ! | 
vg income, i.e., (2)+ (3)+ ; at market prices [7]........-....-. | {100 | 103 | 106 | 112 119 | 122 
WN ors sigcs cc cs ots 17,61 149,355 12,790 | 2,424 2,835 | 3,100 as given in Cmd. 6438............. | 100 | ... 106 | 112 119 |-... 
_-— ——— ———— Private saving including allowance for ! | 
1 | | | perce ntages | accrued taxation [46+.47] ......... | 100 | 159 | 345 | 419 | 460 | 498 
‘. Line (6) as a percentage of line (1). . 23 25; 28) 33 i 35 36 as given in Cmd. 6438............. | 100 oe | 324 | 397 | 453 


ee \ ‘ i | j | | | | 
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Revenue 


CuSTOMS AND ExcISE DUTIES—NET RECEIPTS. 
Details of the yield of customs and excise duties in recent 
years are given in the following table. 


(£ thousands) 


ee coe - Rte naan 
| 1815-14| 1929-s0| 1940-41 | weer 1942-43 | 1943-44§ 


42,599 | 45,552 





a FERPA eabee sees 23,976 46,742 | 67,627 | 76,834 
Lociwseskoeesocks 13,655 | 77,151 | 139,054 | 164,562 217, 602 | 269,605 

Wine eeeboaseasees occ 1, 152 4,881 7,831 3,801 2444 2,347 
eer 6, "499 43 | 13,432 | 12,895 7,630 | 10,395 
SL cécauseensaseuae 341 689 , 2,183 1 257 2,256 
EBRD. ..s000s00000 3,329 | 13,549 | 31,494 31, 273 26,081 31,899 
PD ccichbeereeses 18,284 | 62,794 | 172,796 220, 975 | 330,777 | 388,170 
Matches and mechanical 

ED inca nkn aa eowe .- | 4,170 5,961 5,482 5,451 5,913 
eee oils, etc... 841*| 15, 042 | 47,639 | 54,733 | 55,868 | 83,872 
Entertainment duty .... see 6, 696 8,996 | 15,941 | 31,273 | 43,373 
Liquor licences, etc. .... 4,517 4,587 4,645 4,6 4,600 4,681 
Other revenue dutiest... 2,633 3,210 3,855 3,885 3,207 4,666 
Purchase tax .......... oe bes 26,261 98, 668 | 110,605 | 91,737 

Total revenue duties.. | 75,227 | 235,411 | 509,222 | 665,830 | 864,422 {1,015,748 
Silk and artificial silk ... ie 6,243 2,240 1,023 1,031 1,743 
“ McKenna ”’ duties . ane 3,692 ll ll i | 
Other protective duties? . oe 2,637 4,521 7,759 5,981 6,067 
Import Duties Act, 1932 ie ae 14,462 | 26,328 : 12,390 16, 944 
Ottawa duties ......... ey i 1,816 2,763 2,870 3,748 
Duties on Eire goods... ne oe se 
Total protective duties. . 12,572 | 23,039 | 37,873 | 22,272 | 28,502 

Grand total ......... 75,227 | 247,983 | 532,261 886,694 |1,044,250 











* Motor ‘spirit duty, repealed 1921. + Including British wine, table waters, 
cider and perry, coffee and chicory, tried or preserved fruits, railway passenger 
duty, patent medicines, other licences, an miscellaneous. {¢ Safeguarding, 
abnormal importations, hops, and (1936-37) onwards beef and veal. || Included 
in duties under the Imports Duties Act. § Provisional figures for payments into 
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years at the expense of indirect taxes (i.e., customs - and 
excise, stamps, and motor duties). 


_ INCOME Tax (RATE 4 AND D ALLOWANCES. — 


Years ended March 31 





a 
| -— 
| 
| 1938 ss | as» 1939 1940 1941 | 1942-45 
_ ee ee eee bat 7 
Standard rate in £. 4 sii Si a 5s. 6d. | 7s. Od.* 8s. 6d.* | 10s. Od 
Personal allowance :— | | | 
DR ssvenesesnes | £100 | £100 | £100 | £100 | 80 
Married ........... | £180 180 180 | £170 | £140¢ 
Each child......... _ £60 | £60 £60 £50 | £50 
| 
Earned income allow- | 
ance :-— | | 
Proportion......... ot | 1/5th 1/5th 1/6th | 1/10tht 
Maximum allowance. | £300 | £300 4300 | £250 | £150 
i 


rate charged on first | 
partoftaxableincome | Is. 
on Ass 2 “Ass | = “Ass 


5s. Od.¢ | 6s. 6d. 
on £165 | on £165 
\ 


* In September, 1939, standard rate raleed 0 from 5s. 6d. to 7s. for 1939-40 and 
to 7s. 6d. for 1940-41; in July, 1940, standard rate raised to 8s. 6d. for 1940-41 

t In September, 1939, the reduced tate of tax raised from one- -third to one-hali 
of standard rate for 1940-41; in July, 1940, the reduced rate raised to 5s.; in 
April, 1941, reduced rate raised to 6s. 6d. 

t Post-war credits are given of £30 for the married allowance and of th 
difference between one-sixth and one-tenth in the earned income allowance. 


| 
Fraction of standard | 
| 


Expenditure 


FINANCING EXPENDITURE. 


The following table summarises the Exchequer returns for 
the last four financial years and shows the respective shares of 














Exchequer. Actual receipts are lower by £1,218 thousand. £000 
: Total ordinary expenditure. . 20,054,529 Total ordinary revenue ..... 9,341,325 
DIRECT AND INDIRECT TAXES. New Sinking } fents...---.. 69,029 | Loans raised :— 
Direct Indirect Loans repaid :— % War Loan........... 203,234 
— sata % Conversion Loan. . 104,485 3% Def. Loan, 1954-58.... 245,456 
{£ million ,% of Total {£ million % of Total Noe Savings Bonds... 3476 | 3? Def. Bonds (net)... 591628 
1913-14 .. 78-0 478 85 -0 52 +2 1% Treasury Bonds... . 100,000 3% Savings Bonds, 1955-65 712,747 
1929-30 376 -9 55°6 300 -0 44-4 Increase in b: errr 98 302 Savings Bonds 1960-70 810,055 
ees J 382 Funding Loan 1959-69. 242,475 
1937-38 .... 447-1 53-2. 394 -1 46 -8 3 Tem. Annuity........ 357,084 
1938-39 .... 499 -3 . 55 °6 397 -1 44-4 23% Nat. War Bds. 1945-47 444,412 
. : 24, Nat. War Bds. 1946-48 493,326 
1939-40 . 965 ‘8 55 °6 451 -2 44-4 2462 Nat. War Bds. 1949-51 714,185 
1940-41 . 778 -O0 57-3 580 -7 42-7 23% Nat. War Bds. 1951-53 522,305 
1941-42 .... 1,205-5 61-4 756 -5 38 -6 Fe ro ~ _— ates 
. wn , . at. Sav. Certs. (met)... .. 950 
1942-43 .... 1,554-0 62 -6 928 -6 37 -4 Tax Reserve Certs. (net).. 561,675 
1943-44 .... 1,860-2 63 -1 1,088 -0 36 -9 “Other debt ” (net)...... 374,008 
Floating debt (net) :-— ; 
The above table shows how the contribution of direct ee a 
taxes (i.e., income tax, surtax, estate duties, National Defence ‘Treasury Deposits........ 1,389,500 
Contribution, Excess Profits Tax, and other inland revenue) a a 
to total tax revenue has been rising steadily in the last few £20,321,617 £20,321,617 
REVENUE (EXCHEQUER RECEIPTS). 
(£ millions) 
ee ee ee ] ee ee eee : 
| 1915-16 | 1929-30 | 1936-57 | 1957-38 | 1958-39 | 1959-40 | 1940-41 | 1941-42 | 1942-43 | 1943-44 = 
\ i | siege 
oes PRO ee ne ae ee ens eee oe | 2 | | —" 
eee es Us aus cevand | 43-9 237-4 . 257-2 | 298-0 | 335-9 | 390-1 523-9 | 769-7 | 1,006-8 | 1,183-6 | 1,300-0 
hac i isknasinnvessin’ , 3:3 | +566 | 536 | 57-0 62-5 | 69-8 76-1 , 74-9 | 75-4 ) ° 76-0 80 “1 
Estate, etc., Duties.................05- | 27-4 79°38 | 88-0 89-0 | 77-4 | 17-7 | 80-8 90-9 93-3 | 99-5 | 1000 
clin cintonnivaseee 10-0 25-7 29-1 24-2 | 21:0 | ltl | 13-7 14:1 153 | 17:7 | 19% 
National Defence Contribution.......... | oes sis sib 1-4 21-9 | 26-9 | 24-1 21-9 30-6 | 33-4 | 500 -0 
Excess Profits Tax...........000eee0008 Bis od i ss en) ee) ae. 72-1 247 -2 346 -9 466-7 \ 
Other Inland Revenue................+ | 3-4 3-2 1-7 | 1-7 | 16 | 1:3 1-0 0-9 0:9 1-0 1-0 
Total Inland Revenue......... | 88-0 | 402-7 | 429-6 | 471-3 | 520-3 | 582-9 | 791-7 | 1,219-5 | 1,569-3 | 1,877-9 | 2,000-0 
es sis kien | 3555 | 119-9 | 211-3 221-6 226-3 | 262-1 304-9 | 378-4 459-5 560-8 | 564-9 
ep a ches ceshexenceees | 39-5 127-5 109-5 113-7 | 114-2 137-9 224-1 | 325-6 425-3 482-2 | 472-9 
oS RENTER ae eter | 75-0 | 247-4 | 320-8 | 335-3 | 340-5 | 400-0 | 529-0 | 704-0 | 884-8 | 1,043-0 | 1,037-8 
Motor Vehicle Dutiest...............5- | | 68 | 387 | 46 | 356 | 1 | 38-0 | 38-4 28-5 | 27-3 | 27-0 
Total Tax Revenue........... | 163-0 | 677-0 | 783-1 | 841-2 | 896-4 | 1,017-0 | 1,358-7 | 1,961-9 | 2,482-6 | 2,948-2 | 3,064 
Canadian Government Contribution... .. ik | pi | oa | ee < | | car i RES. 224-7 | = | 
Pets MRMIG, << 50-2004 +s5055005"55% 0-5 1-3 1-3 13 | 1-3 | 1-3 | 1-1 1-0 1-0 1-1 0:8 
Sundry Loans ..........--sseeecceeess 16 32-6 46 | 5-2 | 5-7 | 4-9 | 26 5-2 | 41 6-5 74 
A erie ects cieucnats 23 36-4 246 | 13-5 | 12:9 | 20-4 ! 31-2 92-2 90-5 17°7 24-0 
Post Office, Net Receipts, and Fund..... 6-2 | 90 | 11-1 11:3 10-9 | 56 | 15-3 13-7 12-4 on | tw 
Wireless Licencest ..................-- ie j ah oo | jee wn | obs we 46 | 4-7 | 4-9 
Non-Tax Revenue............25000505+ 106 | 79:3 | 416 | 313 | 308 | 322 | 50-2! wea | 337-3 | 904! 370 
Total Ordinary Revenuea............... 173-6 | 766-3 | 82-7 | 872-5 | 927-2 | 1,040-2 | 1408-9 | 2074-1 | 2819-9 | 3038-5  3,101-8 
Self-balancing Revenue :—............. | | ers 
Post Office and Broadcasting....... 24-6 | 58-9 | 71-9 76-1 79:0 | 83-1 | 86-4 | 1006 102-5 110 6 112-4 





* £40,000. 


} Including Road Fund revenue self-balancing until 1936- 37 inclusive. 


$ Snchaded in 1 self-belencing until 1942- 1943. 





= =i ee 


=o FF 4. oO © 


_—* | 
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revenue and borrowing in meeting wartime expenditure : — 
It will be noted that the difference, amounting to £10,980 
million, between ordinary revenue on the one hand, and total 
expenditure (including sinking funds and debt repayments) 
on the other, was met as to £3,447 million by borrowing 
from the money market (i.e., by additions to the floating 
debt); £1,451 million by small savings (3 per cent defence 
bonds and national savings certificates) ; £6,030 million by 
other borrowing ; and £51 million by miscellaneous receipts, 
in which is included contributions received under the War 
Damage Act. The items shown as net are given after allow- 
ing for repayments and reccipts. 


CIVIL AND REVENUE DEPARTMENTS NET EXPENDITURETt 
EXCLUDING CIVIL DEFENCE. 


(£ thousands) 
l 


1942-43 | 1943-44 | 1944-45 















Votes | 1941-42 Est. | Est. 
SSS eee ! —— 
: | | 
1.—Gentral Government and Finance... | 3,330 | 3,692 oa 3,223 3,484 
i. Pye and imperial ............ | 12,627 | 18,230 | 19,050 
of = : F.O., Diplom., and Con- | . , , 
ee Eee cee accs | Se cae) 8,222 8,903 
Colonial and Middle-Eastern........ | 5,621 | 14,592, 4,831 4,844 
Development and Welfare (Colonies, | | | 
nna as Seek bwekssesedns ess: | 459 © 512 2,029 2,012 
India MR IIB. oo... cscccccccce 2,212 2,226 | 2,255 2,243 
i1.—Home Dept., Law and Justice... | 22,034 | 22,869 20,617 20,078 
of which: Police and Prisons....... 18,055 18,295 16,268 15, 591 
1V.—Edueation, Museums, etc. (exc. | 
SEC 55 sicacciesacba 6p 6-0bcaiee ba 65,264 | 68,567 | 72,028 177,507 
of ae: Board and Dept. of Educa- | 
a evo. eedey | 62,432} 65,740] 69,098 | 74,517 
Universities and Colleges........... | 2,149 | 2,149 2,149 2,149 
V.—Health, Labour and Insurance.... | 175,128 | 187,941 | an 
viz., Housing Grants............... 18,832 18,436 18,582 18,156 
Health Insurance and Misc. ........ 11,327 13,000 13,233 14,759 
Total Health and Housing, etc....... 30,159 | 31,436 | 31,815 32,915 
Ministry of Labour................ | 33,474 | 35,702 37,330 37,210 
a loyment Assistance.......... 8,970 5,804 6,455 5,380 
Areas, and other labour items 4 2,752 2,751 2,521 
Peal IE occa n sgh 4 5.08 5.04 si6'xi0 | 45,710 | 44,258 | 46,636 | 45,111 
Old Age Pensions | §0,354 52,197 55,100 ‘ 
Contributory Old Age 21, — 22,525 | 22,525 22,525 
Supplementary Pensions 0; 37,523 ; 54,930 
Total Pensions ...........cccc0ee. 99'360 | 112,245 | | 133" O35 133,455 
| 
Vi-—Trade and Industry............. | 95,174 | 29,385 | 17,870 | 21,427 
of whi | 
Agientvne, Livestock, Fisheries... | 6,104 5,404 4,905 5,316 
Dee eNtERe we nenecee | 12,363 16,155 | 5,853 8,325 
| 
Vil.—Common Services (Works, etc.) . 55,975 | 31,628 | 14,547 15,615 
of which: Public Buildings, Great | i | | 
MER ect ces, coe: | 3093, * | * * 
Vill.—War Pensions, Superannuation, | 
aad anabecemamaamenete rs | 46,543 | 50,240 |- 39,269 39,495 
of which: Ministry of Pensions.... 42,580 | 46,062 35,327 | 35,561 
1X.—Block Grants to Local Authorities | 52,788 | | §2,772 52,773! 52,773 
Total, Civil Departments (exc. B.B.C.).. "58,003 458,863 "ar0400 ae | 440,783 460,910 
Inland Revenue..................... 11,348 | 12,215 13,214! 14,008 
Customs and Excise................. | 284 | __ 5,883 | | 6, 6s | ease 
Total Civil and Revenue ........... ; ATG 86 | 488,408 | M028 481,393 


102,406 102,406 | 110,960, ‘oihoe 110,693 423,370 
6,700 9,000 
* Provided out of Vote of Credit. 


{ From Appropriation Accounts, 1941-42 and 1942-43: 
Budget estimates, 1944-45. 


latest estimates, 1943-44 
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This table gives estimates of purely civil expenditure for 
1943-44 and 1944-45, compared with the amounts actually 
spent in the two previous years. The pensions items continue 
to increase, particularly the estimate for supplementary pen- 
sions, which are becoming a more and more important part 
of the:pensions system. Details of the amounts actually spent 
in 1943-44 are not available. 


THE Cost oF SOCIAL SERVICES. 


The latest available figure for expenditure on public 
social services by central and local authorities appeared in 
Hansard of December 16, 1943, from which the following 
table has been compiled. The expenditure figures include 
payments out of taxes and rates, and also contributions by 
the persons benefiting in the case of the contributory 
schemes. Many persons shown in the last two columns as 
receiving benefits do so under two or more of the Acts 
mentioned in the first column, and are, therefore, accounted 
for more than once. 


' | Total Number of Persons 
Great Britain directly benefiting from 





15, 389 | 5,657 |Not available|Not available 


Siete | the Expenditure 
a inane 
' 1940-41 | 1941-42 | 1940-41 1941-42 
' 
Unemployment Insurance and | £000 | £000 | | 
Assistance Acts :— | | 
Unemployment Benefit (2)... | 26,244 | 9,064 |Not available|Not available 
| 
| 


Unemplo t Allowances (5) 
Nation Health Insurance Acts | 








38,087 t| 46,132) = — 000 *| 235,017,000 * 
Old Pensions Acts (c)..... | 122,743 | 140,190 763, 000 4 882, "000 
War ions Acts, &c. (d).... 41,451 | 49,041 | 10s8'580 1,284,330 
Education Acts.............-. | 122,826 | 129,267 |Not’ available\Not available 
Public Health Acts (e)........ | 27,353 | 27, "621 |Not available|Not available 
Housing Acts............-++6- 54,217 | 54, 561 oa fe 
Relief of the Poor Acts....... | 49,141 48,745 1,289,392 1,263,262 
MTU oa cccsicceccescsneses ; 10,305 10,581 |Not available|Not available 
| 507,756 “| 520,859 | 
* Numbers given are of insured persons. t Calendar years “1941 and 1942 
respectively. (a) Including agricultural scheme. (6) Including prevention 
and relief of distress. (c) Including Contributory Pensions Acts and the 


Supplementary Pensions Act of 1940. (d) Including Personal Injuries (Emergency 
Provisions) Act, 1939. (e) Relating to hospitals and to treatment of diseases, and 
to maternity and child welfare work and midwives. ( f) t.c., Physical Training and 
Recreation Act, Approved Schools Acts; and Lunacy and Mental Deficiency Acts. 


EDUCATION IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 








Board’s Total Expenditure 
| Net Estimates by L.E.A’s.t eo 
—_—————$ —————— ~—~| Elementary 
Total Grants to | Elementary Higher Pupil 
Vote L.E.A.’s Education | Education 
£Mn. , £ Mn. £ Mn. Mn | £5. 4. 
1913-14..... 14°7 12-8 | 256 4-4 415 2 
1937-38..... 49-5 44-8 71-6 | 20-1 |; 1516 4 
.1938-39..... | 51-0 45-6 726 | 21-2 | 6.7 3 
1939-40..... | 52-2 46 -6 72-1 20-8 | 1617 1 
1940-41..... | 52-7 46 -6 73 -0* 20-7* | ae 
1941-42..... 54:9 48-5 75 -8* 21 -6* 
1942-43..... 57°8 | 51-6 80 -4* 21-6* | 
1943-44... 60-1 | 536 | 82-9° 22-78 | 
Disess 64-9 | 57 -4 | 86 -7* 25 -0* 


t Including proportion borne by the rates. 





‘ EXPENDITURE (EXCHEQUER ISSUES). 
































(£ wuilien) 
1913-14 | 1929-30 1936-37 | 1937-38 | 1938-39 | 1939-40 1940-41 1941-42 | 1942-43 | 1943-44e| 1944-45 
ka oo SHES es eel lace A snp Meek sdasiniatisnteaia | (est.) 
Int. and Management of National Debt. . 19-3 307 -3 | 210-9 216-2 | 216-8 222-9 213-0 257 -2 310-8 364-7 | 420 -0 
Other Consolidated Fund Services....... 12-8 | 22-2 | 116 12:0 ; 14°3 | 16:8 | 17-2 16:9 | 16-6 | 16-2 | 16-0 
AE ees S21 | 329-5 | 222-5 | 228-2 | 231-1 | 239-7 | 230-2 | 274-1 | 327-4 | 380-9 | ” 436-0 
Navy, Army, Ordnance and Air Votes.. 77-2; 113-0 ) 186-1 | 197-2 | 254-4 279 iY. ))CltwdC Pree er see 
Civil Defencet.............ss.eeeeaes, ae ee Ne an | 19-8 23-2 jf | ro} tl t 
val, Roads and Revenue Departments. . 58-4 280 -4 408-5 , 407-8 423-5 428-6 | 417-1 416-6 | 455-8 | 457-5 501 -4§ 
‘ote of Credit..............0. eras i oe a” sae 408-5 | 3,220-0 | 4,085-0 | 4,840-0 | 4,950-0 | 5,000-0 
Total Supply (excl. P.O. and Broadcasting) | 135-6 | 393-4 | 594-6 | 605-0 | 695-7 | 1,078-3 | 3,637-1 | 4501-6 | 5,295-8 | 5407-5 | 5501-4 
i, ae | 
Total Ordinary Expenditure............ | 167-7 | 722-9 817-1 | 833-2 | 926-8 | 1,318-0 | 3,867-3 | 4,775-7 | 5,623-2 | 5,788 -4 | 5,937-4 
“a= .................... __ 32 47-7 13-1 | 7-8 | 13-2 7-1 | "17-0 a 14-2 03 |... 
EE ere | 172-9 770 6 830-2 | 841-0 940-0 | 1,325-1 | 3884-3 | 4,775-7 | 5,637-4 | 5,798-7 ; 
a Issues out of Defence Loans.......- | pe ae 64:9 | 128-1 | 491-7 “ee | ia | | — , 
New Sinking Fund outside Debt Charge Aad | 4-8* | 2°8 an | 4:2 | 12-2 | “0-2 | "5-2 
1 css iil iia cient ete creas heat cece 
Total Expenditure ' 4729 | 715-4 | 830 -2 908-7 | 1,068-1 | 1,821-0 | 3,684-3 | 4,787-0 | 5,637-6 | 5,803-9 
a ot aa laa | \ 6,037 -4 
Self-Balancing :—P.O. and Broadcasting | 24-6 | 58-9 71-9 | 761 | 553 | "83-1 | "86-4 | ‘100-6 | ‘102-5 | aio "112-4 
' 1 ' 








* Interest on National Sa 


+ Included in Civil Expenditure until 1938-39. § Includin 


vings Certificates paid in excess of sti in Permanent Debt Charge. 





+ Met out of Vote of Credit. 


g excess of Post Office expenditure over revenue. 











National Debt 


NOMINAL VALUE OF NATIONAL DEBT AT MARCH 31ST. 











(£ million) 
' 1923 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944) 
' 
| | 
INTERNAL DEBT | 
Funpep Dest :— j 
Pre-1914 Funded Debt* ....... , 314-2] 313-2 | 313-2 | 313-2 313-2 
a7 Conversion Loan ......... 683-6 | 739-3 | 739°3 | 739°3 | 739-3 
oy Sgaetideted Leen eiade oe 400-7 | 400-7 | 400-7| 400-7 
QF LOAM 2. cece ee ecness { o ? 
34% War Loan 1,911 -1 1,911-0 |1,911-0 | 1,911-0 
Total Funded Debt ......... | 997-8 | 3,364°3 | 3,364-2 | 3,364-2 | 5,364 -2 
TeRMINABLE ANNUITIES......... 13-7 14°8 14-4 14:2; 13:9 
INTERNAL UNFUNDED Dest :— | | | | 
(a) Other than Floating Debt : | | 
2% Conversion Loan ........ - | 2454 245-3) 245-3) 245-3 
24% Conversion Loan ....... ‘ 206 -5 206 °5| 206°5 | 206-5 
3% Conversion Loan’........ | "| 30n-8 | 301-8} 301-8 | 301-8 
Old War Loans, Bonds, etc. 3,274 -2 ae a sine 
24% Funding Loan ......... jis 200 -2 200-2) 200-2 | 200-2 
2 %, Funding Loan ......... . 100 -6 100-6; 100-6 | 100-6 
3% Funding Loan .......... . 137-9 256-0} 372-1 | 367°8 
ip Funding Loan .......... 400-4 | 337-3 | 332-9] 328-5 | 323-9 
ye Conversion Loan ....... pee set me ee 
conversion 1 - canedkeee bie 321°5 320-1) 318-7 | 317-5 
@ Victo eb eeneee 353-9 | 302-1 298-0} 293-7 | 289°3 
Nat. ee Bonds iiele 100 -2 100-2; 100-2 100 -2 
Pine Defence Loan ...... one 156-2} 201-2} 321-2] 321-2 
%@ War Loan.............. . 302-5 302°5) 302-5 302-5 
38 Defence Bonds.......... sb 250 -4 433-8) 542-4) 651-4 
Treasury Bonds .......:.... 411-0 ote 
Savings Certificates ......... 353-8 | $606 -7 +832 +3) 1, 233- 8 j1 289 8 
% Nat. War Bonds, 1945-47 in 443-9 444-4] '444-4| 444-4 
% Nat. War Bonds, 1946-48 148-3 493°3} 493-3 | 493°3 
% Nat. War Bonds, 1949-51 1 get 378-8) 714-2 714 +2 
% Nat. War Bonds, 1951-53 | vee | ae 199-4 | 522°3 
24% Nat. War Bonds, 1952-54 a | 348-7 Se 
340 Terminable Annuities... . a 357 +1 os 
3% Savings Bonds, 1955-65. . 88-6 666 - 4) 712-7 712-7 
3% Savings Bonds, 1960-70... | ae 410-2 | 810-1 
Tax Reserve Certs........... 191-5) 443-1} 561-7 





Total t : (plus “ other | | 
debt’ 4,795 3 |4,285-2 | 6,352-6) 8,194-6 |10,101 2 






(b) Floating Debt : 
Treasury Bills 
Treasury deposits........... 
Ways an and Means Advances : 


pebbbs base eka’ 616 -0 |2,211-7 | 2,620 -6) 2,838 -9 | 3,149 -2 
se 429-5 496-5) 969-0 |1,389°5 





Public Depts. ......... 193-9 | 172-3 195-1) 282-5 | 394-5 
By Bank of England ...... . ae 3 
Total Floating Debt......... 809 :9 | 2,813°5 | 3,312 -2) 4,096 -9 [aes 2 


Total Internal Unfunded Debt | 5,605-2 |7,098-7 | 9,664 -8)12,291 -7 |15,034 -4 


6,616 -7 |10,477 -8 | 13,043 -4)15,670 -1/18,412 -5 

















Tora, INTERNAL DEBT ......... 


ExtTernaL Dest ............... 
Totat Deap-weIGuT Dest ...... 
Fun Loan and Vic. Bds. held 
by Nat. Debt Commissioners 


* 23% Consols, 2b ‘and 22% Annuities, ‘and Debts to Banks. 
tT Includes National Savings Bonds (about £3-3 millions until 1942, when 
reduced to £823,000; paid off in 1942-43). 
* debt ” now includes interest-free loans. 
§ Includes loans made by colonial governments to the United Kingdom. 
|| Approximate totals. 


Net INDEBTEDNESS OF THE STATE 

















& million) 
ee: 31, | March 31, | March 31, | March 31, 
1941 1942 1943 

Net total deadweight (as opp.).... | 8,931-6 |11,398-8 | 14,073-5 |16,855-0 
Deduct external debt............. 1,032 -4 1,034 -7 1142-3 | 1,295°5 
| 7,899-2 |10,364-1 | 12,931-2 | 15,5595 

Add accrued interest on saving : 
SD .55556s40sb0s50050% 143-2 154-2 171-6 193-5 
2 | 8,042 -4 10,518 -4 13,102 - 4 15,753 -0 
Deduct estimated assets .......... | 669 -6 677-5 | 670°3 | 665-8 
7,372 8 | wr. z | aante: : 15,087 -2 
Deduct Exchequer balances ...... 2-4 | 6 | 2:9 
i a | 7,370-4 | 9,838-3 | 12,430-1 | 15,084-3 





Table 12 gives the net total of the internal debt after 
allowing for the accrued interest on national savings certifi- 
cates, which is not included in the figure of principal given 
in the previous table, and after deducting Exchequer 
balances at the Banks of England and Ireland at the end 
of the financial year, and the state’s estimated assets. The 
largest single item of the latter total is the £575 million of 
the Exchange Equalisation Account; it also includes the 
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Suez Canal shares (£32 million) ; India and Burma—out- 
standing liability of 5 per cent War Loan (£16.7 million) ; 
Land Settlement loans outstanding (£12.5 million) ; issues 
to Czechoslovakia (£6.3 million); and issues under the 
Overseas Trade Guarantees Act, 1939 (£8.6 million). 


Cost OF THE NATIONAL DEBT. 


(¢ million) 
Net nominal total 
Financial of Deadweight Debt Interest, Col. (2) 
Year outstanding atend Management, as % of 
of Financial Year etc. col. (1) 
q) (2) 
1913-14 649 -8* 19-3 2-97 
1938-39 .... 8,163 -2 - 216 8 2 -66 
1939-40 .... 8,931 -6 222 8 2. 50 
1940-41 .... 11,398°8 213 -0 1 -87 
1941-42 ....  14,073°-5 257 +2 1°83 
1942-43 16,855 -0 310 -8 1 +84 
1943-44 19,592 -6t 364 -7 1-86 


* Debt at beginning of year. + Provisional estimate including 
reduction in debt effected by sinking funds. 


Local Finance 


LocaL GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE 
(£ milliow) 


1939-40 


| 1938-39 | 


Revenue Account 


eed Capital scealiiacsulmiaiiaos 
a Loan |* ccount Lo 


Purpose 










Rate fund services 73:5 | 93-1 
Of which :— 
Education........... 746 155 
Public health*....... 11-9 12°3 
Hoi schemes 3-1 29-4 
Poor relief .......... 0-6 1-1 
a 0°5 153 
EB nde 654s 00% 9°3 10-8 
Civil defence ........ " 11-8 
Trading Servicest ...... 30-2 | 32-2 
Special Funds.......... . ice ee ae | 
+ Loan charges, included in total on Revenue Account. ¢ Plus genera 
corporation estates. . 
LocaL AUTHORITIES FINANCE. 
(£ million) 
EEE and Wales _t 1936-37 oe. | sre | 10-9 [ a 1937-38 | 1938-39 = 1939-40 
INcOME* | 
Total on Revenue Account* ......... 503 -1 517-7 543 ‘9 601 -9 
Of which rates ; 172-8 1717 °3 191-4 201-5 
135 6 136 +1 140-2 181-9 
Receipts from loans 101-1 122-7 129-8 89-4 
EXPENDITURE*® 
Total on Revenue Account .......... 484-6 505 -6 532 8 578 8 
Of which loan charges ...........- 100-7 103-7 109 -4 113-3 
Total on Capital Account............ 1168 142-1 150 -8 117-0 
Of which sinking fundsf .......... ll-1 12-1 9-1 6-7 
Rateable value at start ............. 298 °5 304-0 310-8 318 5 
Gross loan debt at end .............. 1 0 |1,621-0 |1,594-7 | 1,631: 
Of which education ............... ans 82-2 93-0 el 0 
REELS sins00s as00%esessees 79°3 82-3 84-7 86“) 
as SEhsbnekbShareesbaseeee 568 -9 600 -9 635 -9 648-9 
Trading services............+++- 484-5 490 +1 502-1 §09°5 
Bices. in woking ‘tunds, Se 81-4 54-6 55-8 60-2 





* Including Trading Services. tInctuding Repayments. 


SOURCES OF THE TABLES 


A great many of the official sources of material relating 1 
the national finances are now no longer published. Amon: 
those which still appear are the Finance Accounts ©! 
the United Kingdom, the Civil Appropriation Accounts, 
the Revenue Departments Appropriation Accounts ond the 
Civil Estimates. 
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Tobacco Manufacturers 
1844-1944 


| are two methods open to a firm 


which achieves its centenary: it can 
dilate with understandable pride on the 


superiority of its products or it can say 


‘Thank you’. 


This is Godfrey Phillips’ one-hundredth 
year: and it is ‘Thank you’ they wish 
to say to their host of friends and 


customers in the Trade the world over. 


LEADING BRANDS 


“CIGARETTES TOBACCO 


ABDULLA AFRIKANDER 
BLACK AND WHITE B.D.V. 
DE RESZKE SWEET CUT 
FIFTH AVENUE GRAND CUT 
GREYS LUNTIN 
CIGARS ROYAL SEAL 
BURLINGTON VIRGIN GOLD 


Factories at 


- 


) = London, Edinburgh, Melbourne, Wellington, Calcutta 
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GRICULTURE today recognises that though 

fertility — the power of the land to produce 
abundant and healthy crops —is the result of 
many factors, it is inseparable from chemistry 
and the work of the research chemist. Fertility 
depends on light and air; on methods of cultiva- 
tion; and on the presence in the soil of water; 
organic matter (humus); of bacteria; of nitrogen, 
potash, phosphates and calcium; and of small 
quantities of what are known as the minor 
elements. All these factors are inter-related so 
that all must be maintained at the right level if 
fertility is not to suffer. Nitrogen particularly is 
essential for all vigorous plant growth, and except 
for such special districts as the Fens, the soil of 
Britain is nitrogen-starved. It is important to note 
that nitrogen is released by the decomposition or 
disintegration of organic matter. In the past all 
sorts of methods were used to obtain it. It was 
extracted directly from waste products, or re- 
covered in the form of sulphate of ammonia as a 
by-product of coal. Then came the great chemical 
discovery of how to combine the nitrogen released 
to the air with hydrogen from water to form 
ammonia. Nitrogen applied to the land as an in- 
organic fertilizer enables heavier crops to be grown 
and therefore more vegetable matter to be ploughed 
back. Heavier crops make it possible to feed more 
stock, which means more dung. In other words the 
element released from organic matter is applied in- 
organically, but then passes back again to the soil 
through plant or beast as organic matter. The 
“ fertilizer” of this season supplies more dung or 
humus next year. Fertility 
is a cycle in which the 
products and processes of 
Nature and the skill of the 


_farmer are inseparable 


from chemical research 
and the products of the 
chemical industry. 
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HOW TO MAKE 


IMMEDIATE 
SAVINGS 


in the use of 
Gas and Electricity 
in Industry 


Economy in the use of fuel in all factories is now a 
matter of first consideration. Managements are 
seeking every opportunity to reduce fuel con- 
sumption. The following suggestions will be helpful. 


FACTORY GAS 


Any of the following will show an immediate saving of Gas: 





Plan the work so that furnaces and such-like are run only when 
fully loaded ; avoid lighting them for odd jobs; don’t put more 
into use than are absolutely essential ; 


Insist. that every single burner must be turned off when not 
actually needed for work; 


Furnace doors should not be left open a moment too long — 
be adamant on this point; 


Moving parts which work freely stand a better chance of being 
handled properly ; see that all controls can be adjusted easily ; 


Mark the air shutters on natural draught furnaces and the 
control valves on furnaces using high pressure air so that the 
plant can be worked at the most economical settings ; 


Insist that lids of liquor tanks and salt baths are kept on as 
much as possible. 


FACTORY ELECTRICITY 


Any of the following will show an immediate saving‘of Electricity : 


Be ruthless in cutting out idle running; 
Plan the work so that plant operated is fully loaded; 


Check the lagging of ovens, tanks and other plant; repair at 
once broken or faulty lagging ; 


Make a spot check for electric furnace doors left open; give 
strict instructions that they are not to be open a second longer 
than is necessary ; 


If you have biggish transformers, see that they are never left 
on to supply negligible load ; 


See that every electric appliance is switched off when not 
actually in use (read the riot act to all offenders). 


Factory managements will find many more practical 
suggestions for quick savings in their Fuel Efficiency 
Bulletins. Look them up straight away. You need 
Bulletins Nos. 5 and 14 for gas savings, and No. 13 for 
electricity savings. 


MOST IMPORTANT—make every effort to strengthen 

your Fuel Watching System. Keyed up it will make 

possible astonishing savings of gas and electricity. Study 
afresh your Fuel Efficiency Bulletin No. 7. 


ISSUED BY THE MINISTRY OF FUEL AND POWER 


Salute them now 


by re-investing 

your money 

in War Savings! 
23% WATIONAL WAR BONDS - 3% SAVINGS BONDS 


3% DEFENCE BONDS 
NATIONAL SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 


Issued by the National Savings Committee 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


The Taxation of Industry 


T HE aim of Sir John Anderson’s proposals for the reform 
of industrial taxation is to accelerate the rate of increase 
in the productivity of industry, or, in his words, to put 
Britain “ more on a level with other industrial nations in 
regard to this important matter of the modernisation of 
plant and buildings.” The growth of productivity depends, 
first, on the rate of technological progress and, secondly, on 
the speed with which new ideas and inventions are translated 
into new tools and commercial practice. The invention of 
better instruments of production and the discovery of new 
and more economical processes is largely a matter of—often 
expensive—research and experiment. Their speedy adoption 
in commercial practice involves the replacement of existing 
plant, not merely when it is beyond repair—that is, when 
it is physically obsolete—but also when it is economically 
obsolete or, in technical language, when the prime costs of 
existing equipment begin to exceed the prime cost plus the 
fixed charges on new equipment. New inventions and dis- 
coveries may render obsolete not merely individual machines 
and processes—as riveting in shipbuilding—but whole plants 
—as in the manufacture of tin plate—or even whole in- 
dustries—as the coach-building trade. 

During the inter-war years Great Britain tended to lose 
ground in industrial research as well as in the speed of its 
translation into commercial practice. The reasons were 
inertia, monopolistic practices, and lack of finance. The 
Chancellor’s proposals are designed to remove some of the 
financial obstacles in so far as they are due to the present 
method of taxing profits. By relieving from taxation all ex- 
penditure on research—from fundamental research to the 
full-scale development of the product—he intends to give a 


fillip to technological progress ; by granting additional relief . 


from taxation in respect of plant and ‘equipment, he intends 
to assist industry to accumulate funds for speedier re- 
placement and modernisation ; and, finally, by granting 
the tax-free obsolescence allowance unconditionally to a 
“continuing business,” he hopes to facilitate the change- 
over from obsolete to new processes of manufacture re- 
quiring different equipment. 

The ability of a concern to carry out adequate research, 
and to keep its plant and processes in line with technologi- 
cal progress, is conditioned by its ability to set aside adequate 
funds. This depends in the first place on the earning of 
profits. And in the second place it depends on the extent 
to which gross profits are paid away to shareholders or to the 
Inland Revenue when they ought to be used to accumulate 
funds for the replacement of capital. The necessity for an 
adequate definition of amortisation for tax purposes is very 
much greater when income-tax is levied at ros. in the £ 
than it would be at lower rates. This follows from the fact 
that, in many industries, the allocations for depreciation can 
be the greater part of the gross profits. This can be illustrated 
by the following hypothetical examples. In the first, tax 
is levied after full allowance for the reduction in the capital 
value of all assets ; in the second, only a partial allowance 
is made, and in the third none at all. 


Capital cost of equipment 
and buildings 1,000,000 
Profit before amortisation 250,000 
Estimated depreciation of 
assets 150,000 150,000 150,000 
True profit 100,000 100,000 100,0C0 


1,000,000 
250,000 


Tax at | Tax at | Tax at } Tax at | Tax at | Tax at 
S. 10s. 5s. 10s. 5s. 10s. 

Assessed for income tax . | 100,000 | 100,000 | 200,000 | 200,000 | 250,000 | 250,000 

Tax payable 25,000 | 50,000 | 50,000 | 100,000 | 62,500 | 125,000 
Available for amortisation 

and dividends 225,000 | 200,000 | 200,000 | 150,000 | 187,500 | 125,000 
Available for dividends or 

additional reserves.... | 75,000 | 50,000 | 50,000 Nil 37,500 | -25,000 


’ The middle case is the most characteristic—that is, the case 


in which the Inland Revenue’s allowance is less than the 


directors provide. When tax is at 5s. in the £, the dividend 
is smaller than it should be—it is 5 per cent free of tax, or 63 
per cent gross, where it should be Io per cent gross—but 
there is still a dividend. With tax at tos. in the £ this com- 
pany could not prudently pay any dividend, although it was 
earning true profits of 10 per cent. 

The Chancellor has attempted to meet this case, at least 
in theory. He has propounded the doctrine that “ tax should 
be charged on true profits reasonably measured, but not 
more.” The difficulty arises when it comes to translating 
this admirable principle into practice. For many years past 
the Inland Revenue have followed what might be called the 
accounting principle. If a company has been allowed to make 
tax-free deductions from profits which add up to the original 
cost of a piece of equipment by the time that piece of equip- 
ment is in fact scrapped, then, according to the accounting 
theory, all is well. The existing scheme purports to do this. 
An allowance is made year by year of a given percentage 
of the written down original cost. The funds thus accumu- 
lated will never amount to the full original cost since they 
get smaller year by year as the original cost is written off. 
But when the plant is scrapped—provided it is, in fact, re- 
placed—an obsolescence allowance is made equal to the 
balance of the original cost. Thus, under the existing system, 
taxpayers do get the full allowance in time, though most 
of it comes in a large instalment at the end of the asset’s life, 
and is dependent on its being replaced. The case against 
this system has been that companies cannot accumulate 


More N is WwW $ of No. 5 


WHITE 
HORSE 


When distillation ceased 


You can make bricks without straw, but you cannot 
make Scotch Whisky without barley. Since the war 
began the fruits of each golden harvest have been called 
up for National Service. No more whisky is being 
made: distillation has ceased. 

Yet in this fifth year of war you can still, with good 
fortune, obtain White Horse. This is because stocks have: 
always been laid down many years ahead of the time 
when they will be released for your pleasure. 
White Horse was growing old when this war was 
young. It is therefore in your own interest that supplies 
should be very carefully regulated so that in the years 
to come you may still be able to enjoy White Horse, 
fine as a fine liqueur. 


MAXIMUM PRICES: Bottles 25/9; Half-bottles 13/6 
as fixed by The Scotch Whisky Association, 
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funds rapidly enough, and that the final obsolescence allow- 
ance may be useless, since it is, after ail, only a permitted 
deduction from profits, and if the profits are not there it 
’ cannot be enjoyed. Moreover, the requirement that the 
scrapped plant. must be replaced may be impossible of 
fulfilment if technical methods have changed. 

The Chancellor has attempted to meet these objections 
in four ways. First, he has given a special initial allowance 
of 20 per cent of the cost of new plant and machinery. This 
is entirely additional to the existing allowances, which are 
not affected by it. Thus (with certain exceptions »where 
different allowances or the “renewals” system apply) the 
iron and steel industry—to take one example—would be 
allowed, in the first year of an asset’s life, to make deduc- 
tions from, profits, before tax is charged, of 20 per cent 
plus the “agreed normal rate” of 9 per cent—this 9 per 
cent being calculated, it is understood, on the full original 
cost, not on the original cost minus the 20 per cent allow- 
ance. The “ agreed normal rates” range as high as 24 per 
cent for some types of equipment, so that the effect of this 
provision is to allow the tax-free writing off in the first 
year of between 25 and 44 per cent of the cost of plant 
and equipment. The effect of this, it will be noticed, is not 
to increase the allowances that can be claimed over the 
whole life of an asset, but to permit industry to claim them 
earlier—and, in some cases, where profits are low, this may 
mean a larger total allowance. 

Secondly, to a “continuing business,” the obsolescence 
allowance is to be granted unconditionally. This will 
permit a definition of “replacement” more in accord- 
ance with economic realities. Thirdly, buildings are 
for the first time brought within the scope of wear- 
and-tear allowances. There is to be an_ initial allow- 
ance of 10 per cent, and thereafter an annual allowance of 
2 per cent. These figures seem to be too low, since the use- 
ful life of many industrial buildings is no longer than that 
of the plant they are designed to house. Finally, all expendi- 
ture on industrial research is exempted from taxation— 
capital expenditure can be written off within five years or 
less if the life of the assets is shorter. 

Within the bounds set by the accounting principle, these 
amendments of the law go a very long way towards meet- 
ing the criticisms that have been made. It will be an excep- 
tional firm that fails to recover the full original cost of an 
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asset over its useful life. But the Chancellor has not in 
the least met the criticisms of the accounting principle 


-itself, Fhere are, in the main, two such criticisms. The 


first is that a company should not merely be able to recover 
the original cost of its plant before paying tax, but should 
be enabled to expend such sums as are necessary to main- 
tain its plant in the most modern state. Technical progress 
involves a steady increase in the amount of plant required 
to perform a given operation ; this is the mechanism by 
which the productivity of the national economy advances, 
and the state should encourage it rather than tax the pro- 
cess, An oven to bake a certain quantity of bread per day 
will naturally cost more each time it has to be replaced, 
and the baker should be allowed, during the economic life 
of his oven, to accumulate tax-free funds sufficient, not 
merely to recover the cost of that oven, but to buy a 


better one. 


This is the argument, and it has a great deal of force. 
The answer would presumably be that the replacement of 
one piece of plant by a better piece of plant is not a replace- 
ment of capital, but an increase of capital, and that the 
generation of capital out of income in this way should no 
more be free of tax than in other ways. And the rejoinder to 
that would presumably be that there is no form of capital 
generation more deserving of lenient treatment by the state. 
The second form of the objection to the accounting prin- 
ciple has even more force. It relates to rises in the cost of 
replacing plant by completely identical plant—leaving aside 
all questions of replacement—owing to changes in the value 
of money. For example, to a firm operating in France 
during the inflation of 1914-26 it would be very cold com- 
fort to be able to accumulate the original cost of plant 
bought in 1914. To apply the Inland Revenue system, even 
with Sir John Anderson’s amendments, to such a firm 
would be to compel it to pay tax on the consumption of 
four-fifths or nine-tenths of its capital. To this objection 
the defenders of the accounting system have no reply. But 
reply or not, the point to be observed at the moment is 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer has not begun to 
meet, has not even mentioned, these objections. He has made 
some very welcome modifications within the framework of 
the existing system. He has not acknowledged any possi- 
bility of an amendment of the existing system. On this 
issue the controversy will doubtless continue. 


Business Notes 


Speculation or Investment 


The price rise, set in motion by the Chancellor’s tax 
reliefs and his assurance about the certainty of the EPT 
refund, has exceeded expectations, and has brought a sub- 
stantial recovery in activity. Last Monday’s total of bargains 
received in the industrial and commercial list was the highest 
since early August, 1943, and the total for all sections the 
largest since the previous January. The equity price index 
of The Financial News has climbed to a new high level for 
recent years of 107.9 against 105.5 on the eve of the Budget 
speech, and the new yield index is, at 3.87 per cent, the lowest 
for the war period with the exception of some days in last 
September. In addition, there have been a number of market 
rises, for instance, in home railways and insurance shares, 
which are not reflected in this index. At first glance these 
movements look like an unexpectedly early response to im- 
portant stimuli to industry, and it may be that they are just 
that. That explanation is not, however, generally accepted in 
Stock Exchange circles. The rise is too rapid, and the buying 
of the wrong quality, to create confidence that the improve- 
ment will be maintained. Their explanation is that the 
speculator has been held back from buying only by fear that 
temporary bad news, following the opening of the second 
front, would cause a fall in prices. The force of this factor 
has worn thin with the lapse of time, and the speculator has 
seen the price of ordinary shares rising gradually. As shown 
by The Actuaries’ Investment Index, of which some details 
are given on page 628, the aggregate price index had crept 
up to a new high on the eve of the Budget. But this rise 
was due to larger dividend payments and the yield was far 
from being at a new low. The indications suggest that insti- 
tutional investors have been selling, rather than buying, in 
recent months. It may well be that the Budget provisions 
have prevented their unloading on this occasion, but they 


seem to be waiting for more light on the military situation . 


and the Government’s intentions before buying. 


Motor Taxation °* 


The subject of the taxation of private cars has three 
aspects. These are the problems of the total taxation levied 
on private motoring ; of the proportions in which it is to be 
levied in the form of a licence duty on the vehicle and a 
tax on petrol ; and of the form in which the licence duty is to 
be levied. In his Budget speech on April 25th, Sir John 
Anderson expressed himself against any change in either the 
total taxation on private motoring— it is almost impossible 
for me to sacrifice revenue ”—or its distribution between the 
vehicle and petrol duties—“I have reached the conclusion 
that the balance of argument against this course is for- 
midable.” On the third aspect, that is, on the form in which 
the licence duty on cars is to be levied, the Chancellor said 
that he had “an open mind,” and that he would be “ ready 
to listen sympathetically to representations.” Sir John 
Anderson, in fact, has left the initiative to the industry. 
But, as he confessed in winding up the Budget Debate, on 
April 27th, “there is an embarrassing conflict of expert 
opinion as to how any changes that may be desirable should 
be carried out.” From the statements made by Sir Miles 
Thomas, chairman of the public relations committee of the 
Society of Motor Manufacturérs and Traders, and vice- 
chairman of the Nuffield organisation, it would appear that 
the industry is in favour of substituting a tax on the cubic 
capacity of the engine for the tax on the diameter of the 
bore of the engine. This change would remove at least one 
defect of the present horse-power tax in that it would enable 
the industry to produce more efficient engines. But it would 
not remove the anomaly whereby the present duty weighs 
most heavily on the cheapest cars, and, what is crucial from 
the point of view of exports, it would still concentrate home 
demand on the small car. The industry is faced with the 
alternatives of being content with an assured home market 
with a relatively small export trade in little cars and luxury 
cars, and of utilising the enormous world demand for cars 
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immediately after the war to establish itself as one of the 
major car exporting industries, If it adopts the first alterna- 
tive, it may be content with the substitution of a tax on the 
volume of the engine for the duty on its diameter ; if it is 
willing to take the plunge and raise its sights, it might ask 
for the substitution of a licence duty on the original cost 
of the car, at a rate declining with its age, for the tax on 
horse-power. The higher aim inevitably would involve a risk 
—though the industry’s home market would still enjoy the 
protection of a substantial import duty—but there is no 
progress without risk. The choice cannot be delayed if the 
epportunity is not to be missed. Whatever it will be, it will 
vitally affect the industry’s future. 


* * 


Oil-Based Chemicals 


During his Budget speech on April 25th, Sir John 
Anderson emphasised the importance of the new oil-based 
chemical industry. He recognised that there was “a vast 
field to be opened up” and he regarded it “as of the first 
importance that this country should play a large part in 
these developments.” He felt that it should be possible 
to make sure that the tariff offers no obstacle to the chemi- 
cal industry in obtaining the necessary raw materials from 
oil. Sir John Anderson was not in a position to make 
specific proposals to clear the path for the growth of an 
oil-based chemical industry in this country, but the facts 
on which recommendations can be based are to be ascer- 
tained by an inquiry which he and the Minister of Fuel 
and Power are to arrange “shortly.” Much, of course, will 
depend on the personnel and terms of reference of the 
committee conducting such an inquiry. As the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer pointed out on April 27th, the inquiry 1s 
to be comprehensive and he will be 

dy to consider such questions as, for example, 
a a. = the Government might undertake research 
or small-scale’ experimental development in such matters as 
the production of mineral oil from coal by new processes. 


* * * 


Conversion Fives Repaid ‘ 


Conversion Five Per Cent Loan, the last remnant, 
among Government securities, of the abnormally dear 
money period, disappeared from the scene at the beginning 
of this week. The £318 million which remained out- 
standing was repaid in cash. Even for these days of excep- 
tionally large monetary turnover this operation was one 
which had to be carefully prepared by the authorities. 
The main part of that preparation was the persistent buying 
of the maturing loan by the Government broker over 
many months past. This tempted all the loan held by 
banks and other financial institutions out of its lair and 
only left the stock frozen in certain trusts and private 
holdings to be dealt with. It is probable that the amount 
which had actually to be disbursed to the market on May Ist, 
when the loan was repaid, was between one-quarter and 
one-third of the total loan outstanding. The impact of this 
payment of between £80 million and £100 million on the 
money market was hardly perceptible. A good deal of the 
money was immediately reinvested in one of the Govern- 
ment’s tap loans. The banks, for their part, anticipating a 
substantial inflow of cash at the beginning of the week, 
iad arranged to make large Treasury Deposit Receipt 
payments. The discount market, moreover, has this week 
taken up a large amount of Treasury bills, of which 
£110 million were issued at the last tender, against current 
maturities of only £90 million. So well did the counter 
measures come into operation that by Tuesday of this 
week the credit position was becoming stringent and open 
market assistance had to be given to the market by the 
authorities. With the repayment of Five Per Cent Con- 
version Loan, the most expensive items in the national 
debt are now three four per cent ioans. They are the four 
per cent Consolidated loan (£400,703,000) repayable on or 
after February 1, 1957, four per cent Funding loan 
1960-90 (£326,498,000) and four per cent Victory bonds 
redeemable by drawings (£289,277,000), a total of 
£1,016,478,000. 

* * * 


Gold Redemption in South Africa 


A new Reserve Bank Bill was introduced in the South 
African House of Assembly last week. Its most interesting 
clause reimposes on the Reserve Bank the obligation to 
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redeem its notes in gold. This does not imply an imme- 
diate return of the Union of South Africa to the gold stan- 
dard. The Bill provides shat this obligation to redeem notes 
may be suspended by the Governor-General, and the 
Finance Minister, Mr Hofmeyr, introducing the Bill, 
promised that such suspension would be decreed imme- 
diately after the passage of the Bill. The present obligations 
of the Reserve Bank are governed and defined by the 
Currency and Exchanges Act of 1933, which relieved the 
Reserve Bank of the obligation to redeem its notes in gold. 
The decision of the South African authorities to fill the 
dangerous void caused by this negative measure can hardly 
cause surprise. The new clause, though it will not operate 
immediately, will do good service in advertising South 
Africa’s main product, and its introduction at the present 
time is no doubt pour encourager les autres. The new Bill 
also extends the Reserve Bank’s sole right of note issue for 
another 25 years beyond 1945, the date set by the original 
Currency and Banking Act of 1920 as. marking the end of 
the bank’s monopoly of note issue in the’ Union. A third 
amendment proposed by the new Bill concerns the alloca- . 
tion of the Reserve Bank’s profits. By the original Act, 
Io per cent of the profits had to be allocated each year to 
the reserve fund until it equalled the amount of the paid- 
up capital, namely £1,000,000. That ceiling was reached 
some years ago, and since then the Bank has been unable 
to plough back profits except through building up hidden 
reserves. The new Bill removes the ceiling on the published 
reserve fund, which in future will again regularly receive 
Io per cent of the declared profits. After payment of a 
Io per cent dividend the balance of profits will, as before, 
go to the Government. The restriction of votes on hold- 
ings of Reserve Bank shares has been tightened. At present 
voting rights are restricted to individual holdings of 
£10,000 of capital. Shares in excess of this figure, in single 
holding, carry no voting rights. This restriction is to be 
made to apply to holdings by companies with interlocking 
directorates, which, for this purpose, will be treated as one. 
and the same shareholder. 


* 


Mexican Hopes 


Mexican bankers have recently been meeting in a: 
national convention at Monterey, and have passed some 
far-reaching resolutions. One of them, proposing a ban on 
exports and imports of gold, except those handled by the 
Bank of Mexico, has already been accepted by the Govern- 
ment, and an embargo on such gold operations was decreed 
at the end of last week. The decree states that the ban 
will prevent the Axis countries selling confiscated gold in 
Mexico. The move must, however, be viewed in a some- 
what wider context. As originally propounded by the Mexi- 
can bankers at the Monterey convention, the control of 
gold movements was a mere subsidiary to a wider resolu- 
tion suggesting that gold be ousted from its dominant posi- 
tion in the world’s monetary system and supplanted by 
silver. Mexico’s reasons for fathering this revolutionary 
scheme need not be too closely investigated. Unfortunately 
for that country, it will need more than a Presidential decree 
to implement that proposal. 


* 


The Patents Committee 


The announcement last week of the appointment of a 
Committee to look into various aspects of the Patent legisla- 
tion and its operation is a welcome step. The Economist has 
more than once expressed the view that very substantial 
reform is necessary if a check is to be placed upon the grow- 
ing elements of monopoly which are permeating many 
sections of British industry, and has advocated, as a solution 
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in some cases, the Licence of Right. The terms of reference 
of the Committee are: — 


To consider and report whether any, and if so what, changes 
are desirable in the Patents and Designs Acts, and in the 
practice of the Patents Office and the Courts in relation to 
matters arising thereunder. In particular, the Committee 


is requested to give early consideration to, and to submit an 
interim report or reports on — 

(a) the initiation, conduct and determination of legal 
proceedings arising under or out of the Patents and Designs 
Acts including the constitution of the appropriate tribunals ; 
and 


(b) the provisions of these Acts for the prevention of 
the abuse of monopoly rights ; ee 
and to suggest any amendments of the statutory provisions 
or of the procedure thereunder which, in their opinion, would 
facilitate the expeditious settlement and the reduction of the 
costs of legal proceedings in Patent cases and would encourage 
the use of inventions and the progress of industry and trade. 
These terms are sufficiently wide to enable the Committee 
to make the fullest inquiry and the specific points mentioned 
cover most of those commonly raised by critics of the exist- 
ing law and practice, with the significant omission of any 
’ mention of the practice of pooling. They fail, however, to 
give any indication of policy. What the critics find most 
objectionable is the assistance given to monopoly. What they 
would like to see is a definite instruction to discover whether 
some alternative could not be found which would ensure 
the widest use of inventions without conferring monopoly 
rights. In the absence of any such recommendation there is 
considerable dangeg that any Committee, consisting, as it 
must, largely of experts in the details of the existing law and 
practice, will lose sight of the wider issues which amendment 
is, or ought to be, designed to serve. 


* * 


Taxing Overseas Enterprise 


The decis"on of the Government to grant additional 
reliefs of taxation on sums used for the amortisation of 
industrial equipment was bound to raise hopes of similar 
treatment for profits earned overseas which had already 
paid tax in the country of origin. The present position is, 
broadly, that the UK Government taxes at the full stan- 
dard rate all net profits earned overseas after payment of 
overseas taxes, provided that the owners are UK residents. 
There are three major exceptions to this rule: special 
arrangements relating to profits from shipping, air trans- 
port and certain types of agency business; Dominion 
income tax relief ; and the provision that, when the control 
of a company established overseas is merely shareholders’ 
control, only the profits remitted to this country are 
subject to UK tax. The last of these means that, when 
effective control of operations passes into the hands of 
local residents, the company receives more favourable 
treatment than it would if domiciled at home and operating 
either at home or abroad. While this may fit very well with 
the desires of foreign Governments, it is a question, to be 
decided in each case, whether overseas operation, combined 
with foreign management, should confer advantages not 
possessed by British-run concerns, wherever they operate. 
As to Empire relief, this is by no means general between 
this country and the Dominions—although it prevails with 
most colonies. Even where the Dominion adopts the prin- 
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ciple, its effect is often restricted by the imposition of taxes 
such as EPT and corporation taxes which are outside the 
scope of relief and reduce the remaining income on which 
relief is given. In view of these facts, there has been con- 
tinuous pressure for a change of policy, and in this the 
British National Committee of the International Chamber 
of Commerce has played a prominent part. It has seized 
upon the conjunction of a visit of US financial representa- 
tives here with the more leniént attitude of the Chancellor 
and his statement that exports age a matter of life and death 
to present a memorandum to him on the subject. Briefly, 
this asks that profits earned and taxed overseas shall be 
relieved of further UK taxation, except insofar as the 
profits are distributed, and that on distributed profits the 
total tax paid at home and abroad shall not exceed the UK 
standard rate or the overseas rate, whichever is higher. 


¥* ¥* * 


Criteria for Relief 


The proposal of the National Committee amounts to 
asking the British Treasury to bear the whole burden of 
relief for British residents, and it claims that this is the only 
hopeful line of approach, since many other countries have 
been working towards this type of solution, whereas progress 
by means of sharing the relief between the country of origin 
and that of ownership has, in their view, been negative. A 
rough estimate, made by them in 1937 on the basis of a 
standard rate of 5s. in the £, suggested an initial cost of £6 
million for relief on all overseas profits, including Dominion 
and Colonial. They believe that the figure would not be very 
greatly different now, and they maintain that, even from the 
narrow viewpoint of revenue, the loss would quickly be made 
good by the encouragement given to the establishment of 
overseas enterprise. It may be said at once that, so far as 
selling goods and rendering services overseas is concerned, 
there is a very strong case for putting the British-owned con- 
cern on an equal footing with that in local ownership, pro- 
vided that there is some reciprocal arrangement which pre- 
vents the local Government from imposing differential taxa- 
tion on foreign-owned undertakings, If no such arrange- 
ment can be reached, it is a matter of grave doubt how far 
the British Government should grant what is in effect a 
subsidy to enable Britain to maintain trading interests in 
areas where their presence is not actively desired. This argu- 
ment applies with greater force in the case of manufacturing 
concerns, since it is certainly not desirable to encourage 
manufacture overseas if the goods could be made at home 
and exported. Certainly, instances of tax differentials being 
the determinant in the siting of industry making for export 
are rare compared with those where tariffs are the cause and 
the principle of giving the overseas company an advantage 
has-already been established in the case of exception three 
above. Evidently, there is a strong case for the removal of the 
disabilities from which British overseas enterprise suffers. 
This is a matter which, like depreciation allowances, can best 
be treated by adopting a company tax, divorced from income- 
tax. But, apart from the method, just what the relief should 
be is a question which cannot be determined in isolation from 
the action of other Governments or the future policy of this 
country with regard to the export—and import—of capital. 


x * * 


Primitiva Gas Expropriation 


After a very substantial delay, considerable light has 
been shed on the intentions of the Argentine Government 
with regard to the expropriation of the Primitiva Gas Com- 
pany of Buenos Ayres. Detailed information is not available, 
but it appears that the company at no time received a con- 
cession from the Argentine Government, but operated under 
an agreement with the BA Municipality. This agreement 
was extended to July, 1945, and the capital upon which 
payment was to be based was to be subject to negotiation. 
No agreement has been reached, and the Municipality has 
granted to the State Oilfields Monopoly the sole right to 
supply gas to the town of BA. In these circumstances the 
Argentine Government proposes to pay only some £230,000 
to the company in complete compensation, the figure being 
based on the value of installations less the cost of removing 
them. The company objects to the valuat‘on and reiects the 
suggestion that they should bear the cost of removal. They 
claim that much, if not all, of the installations can be used, 
and have refused to accept the offered price. On April 27th 
the Argentine Embassy in London issued a statement that 
the expropriation was necessary to ensure that the new 
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arrangement will be working by January 15, 1945 ; that the 
company was guaranteed by the intervention of the judicial 
authorities, and that it would be able to appeal to the 
Supreme Court, the High Court of Appeal, with which the 
final decision rests. Two days later Primitiva Holdings— 
which owns 99 per cent of the Gas Company’s capital— 
stated that the Argentine Minister of Agriculture had given 
the local representative an assurance that expropriation was 
chosen so that impartial judges should determine the definite 
value of the assets to be expropriated, and that the company 
will be given every opportunity to state and defend its case. 
Finally, on Tuesday last the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs stated in reply to a question in the House of Com- 
mons, inter alia, that 
His Majesty’s Government are watching the development of 
this case with particular reference to the question whether 
the amount of compensation to be paid to the company will, 
as provided by Argentine law, be either mutually agreed or 
determined by the Supreme Court on the basis of a valuation 
of experts appointed by both parties. 
The operative phrase is that in italics. It is impossible 
to believe that there is no part of the Primitiva organisation, 
which has been built up over a period of some 23 years, 
which will not be of material value to the new supplier. 


*« * * 


Distribution of Bank Deposits 


The estimates of the distribution of bank deposits which 
were given for the first time in last year’s White Paper on the 
sources of war finance have been brought up to date in the 
latest issue of this publication (Cmd. 6520). The move- 
ments since the end of 1941 have been as follows : — 


DEPOSITS HELD BY THE CLEARING BANKS 


(£ million) 

Dec. June Dec. June Dec. 

31, 30, 3l, 30, 3l, 

- 1941 1942 1942 1943 1943 

Total deposits.... 3,329 3,263 3,629 3,630 4,032 
Less advances.... 807 800 173 744 743 
Net deposits ..... 2,522 2,463 2,856 2,886 3/289 
Personal deposits. 692 704 820 859 972 
Other deposits.... 1,830 1,759 2,036 2,027 2,317 


No attempt has been made, in arriving at these figures, to 
allow for the amount of bank accommodation obtained by 
the discounting of bills of exchange. Personal deposits ex- 
clude the accounts of businesses, financial institutions, public 
authorities, and also those of individual traders, shopkeepers, 
farmers and professional men where the accounts are known 
to be used for the purpose of business. Non-resident and 
sundry accounts are also excluded. The growth in business 
deposits has slackened in comparison with that of private 
deposits. The expansion in each item since the end of 1941 
was 40 per cent and 27 per cent respectively. Yet if the 
period of comparison is taken from June 30, 1941, when the 
estimates were begun, the corresponding figures are 58 per 
cent and 161 per cent. This disparity suggests that inade- 
quate sampling, or some change in classification, occurred 
soon after the series of estimates was begun. 


* x * 


Essential Work Orders 


The principle of the Essential Work Order has now 
been in force for nearly three years, and between eight and 
nine million workers are covered by such Orders. It is 
universally recognised that the Orders have been an in- 
dispensable part of wartime legislation and that without 
them the manpower situation might have been chaotic. 
Their purpose is “to prevent loss of production owing to 
unnecessary turnover of labour, absenteeism or indiscipline.” 
In spite of many features which have been criticised both 
by managements and workers, the Orders have many posi- 
tive advantages. The guaranteed working week, especially 
in casual industries, the right of appeal against dismissal, 
and the provision of the “fair wages and conditions” 
clause, are among the benefits conferred. Because of the 
importance of its implications both for war and peace, a 
conference held by the Labour Research Department last 
week-end was timely, and indicated some of the points about 
which there has been most criticism. The main grievance 
seems to be the alleged different treatment meted out in 
the Courts to employers and workers. The relatively trivial 
fines imposed on Messrs A. V. Roe in May, 1942, and 
Messrs Desoutter Brothers in February this year, in both 
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‘cases for refusing to obey the National Service Officer’s 
direction to reinstate a dismissed worker, were compared 
with the sentences of imprisonment passed on workers on 
many occasions. Another demand is for an interpretation 
of the term “serious misconduct,” for which an employee 
can be summarily dismissed. There is no definition of the 
term in the Orders. A legal authority gives as examples 
“wanton injury to the master’s property; making false 
entries ; indecent or profane behaviour ; gross insubordina- 
tion or refusal to do work within the meaning of the con- 
tract.” But workers have been dismissed, and their dis- 
missals upheld; for far less serious offences. Another abuse, 
it has been alleged, is in connection with the employer’s 
right of suspension without pay on disciplinary grounds 
for up to three days. Most difficulties, perhaps, occur in 
connection with reinstatement. An employer is obliged to 
reinstate a man in his old job, at the same rate of pay and 
under the same conditions, if directed to do so by the 
National Service Officer. Employers have sometimes argued 
that the old job is non-existent, or have paid the man his 
wages without providing the work. A further point at issue 
is that wages and conditions must not be less favourable 
than the “recognised terms and conditions” provided for 
in the Conditions of Employment and Arbitration Order, 
1940, before a firm can be scheduled. This clause, it has 
been said, is often insufficiently enforced. Most of these 
points are under constant consideration by the Trades 
Union Congress, and if some form of EWO is to be con- 
tinued after the war it seems essential that the questions of 
doubt should be clarified. : 


* * ; * 
Export Finance 


Mr Olaf Hambro has some hopeful things to say about 
the revival of the international acceptance business in his 
statement to shareholders of Hambro’s Bank. He points 
out that the London acceptance was mainly utilised for 
financing the transport of goods, not only by way of im- 
ports into the United Kingdom, but throughout the world. 
He is confident that this type of credit can also be utilised 
to finance British exports. Mr Hambro argues that to in- 
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crease British exports by the required amount it will be 
mecessary tO export to poor countries where credit to the 
buyer will be essential to enable him to turn over his goods. 
Two types of credit risk will have to be covered. The first 
is the commercial risk based on the buyer’s personal credit- 
worthiness. The second is the more general transfer risk 
applying to all credits granted to the buyer’s country. Mr 
Hambro suggested that while the first type of risk should 
fall to the lending bank, the second type of risk would be 
more difficult to assess on the part of private institutions. 
The machinery for covering this second type of risk was 
already operated before the war through the Export Credits 
Department. It will no doubt be available in perfected form 
after the war. 


* * * 


Coal Supplies and Output 


Even though production has been fully resumed 
throughout the coalfields, the decline in output during the 
past month makes it as necessary as ever to continue strict 
economy both in the domestic and industrial use of fuel. 
The restrictions on domestic consumption are maintained, 
but the limit of stock allowed has been slightly rafsed. 
For two months from May Ist to June 30th, 10 cwt. of house 
and kitchen coal and coalite may be supplied in the South 
of England and 15 cwt. in Scotland, Wales and the North 
of England. Consumers are recommended to start laying 
in stocks for the winter within, the prescribed limits. The 
cuts on industrial users of 25 per cent in gas and Io per 
cent in electricity are to remain in force. These cuts were 
imposed by the Ministry of Fuel at the beginning of April, 
with the threefold object of compensating for output lost 
through stoppages, conserving stocks and maintaining 
transport services. The Ministry claims that the cuts have 
brought economies at the rate of 200,000 tons a month and 
is well satisfied with the results. It claims that no essential 
war production has been held up because of fuel shortage, 
and that where there was any risk of this considerable dis- 
cretion in the application of the Order has been allowed. 
In fact, it appears that there must have been considerable 
waste of fuel before if the cuts of this Order have made so 
little difference to production. The combined effect on coal 
output of strikes and the Easter holidays is reflected in the 
fall in the average weekly rate of production from 
3,637,800 tons during the four weeks ended March 18th, to 
3,204,900 tons during the four weeks ended April 15th. 
Two districts, South Derbyshire and Leicestershire, quali- 
fied for the output bonus. In South and West Yorkshire, 
the proportions of standard tonnage reached were only 55.6 
per cent and 66.5 per cent respectively. Two encouraging 
features about the otherwise disappointing record were 
that loss of tonnage through transport difficulties - was 
negligible and that the production from opencast workings 
increased from an average of 108,300 tons a week to 
124,000 tons. 


* 


Cocoa and Chocolate 


The two main products derived from raw cocoa beans 
are drinking cocoa and chocolate. Broadly, drinking cocoa, 
which is sold in powder form, is produced from the beans 
by extracting a proportion of the cocoa butter. Chocolate 
is made by adding cocoa butter to raw cocoa, besides other 
ingredients. The proportions in which cocoa butter is used 
varies from firm to firm. Thus it is not possible to calculate 
accurately how much raw cocoa is used in the making of 
its two main products. Figures of the tonnage of raw cocoa 
now being manufactured are not available, but there is some 
evidence of an increase in cocoa drinking. Cocoa’ is not 
rationed, and is in plentiful supply. It provides an alternative 

‘to tea, of which in 1938 more than 10 lb. per head was 
consumed. Whether its compulsory reduction by rationing 
to 73 lb. a head has had a fully compensating effect in cocoa 
drinking is not known, but probably of all beverages, cocoa 
has been more used as an alternative to tea than any other. 
The working class budget figures compiled by the Oxford 
Institute of Statistics confirm that there has been an increase 
in cocoa drinking. It is known that chocolate production 
for the civilian market has been halved since the war. Output 
as a whole is about two-thirds the pre-war quantity, which 
is produced by one-third the labour force in half the factory 
space. The two concentration schemes, the restrictions on 
variety and packing, and the fixing of a maximum rate of 
labour per ton produced, have made these economies pos- 
sible. Economy had been carried so far, that the Govern- 
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ment’s demand for large quantities of vitaminised chocolate 
for post-war relief could not be undertaken in addition to 
current production. The problem of maintaining the civilian 
ration of 3 oz. a week was solved by increasing the amount 


‘of sugar confectionery made. Even so, current civilian con- 


sumption of sugar confectionery amounts to only about 40 
per cent of pre-war civilian consumption. Prices of chocolate 
and sugar confectionery are controlled, under an elaborate 
scheme of classification, with a maximum price of §s. a Ib., 
but only a small proportion is dearer than 2s. 8d. The zoning 
scheme introduced in June, 1943, is estimated to have saved 
35 million ton miles so far. The various schemes of control 
have been operated partly by the Ministry of Food and 
partly by the industry itself, through the wartime associa- 
tions. 
* bd x 


Mr Hawtrey on “ Futures ”’ 


Addressing the Manchester Statistical Society on the 
significance of forward purchases, Mr R. G. Hawtrey was 
speaking to the converted, for no industrial centre has 
tested the justification of a futures market to better purpose 
than has Manchester. Mr Hawtrey opened his address by 
a defence of speculation—an element which, he pointed 
out, enters into all enterprise, even in the purveying of 
services. It is obviously present in all industrial under- 
takings. In the course of actual production speculation is 
directed to comparatively short periods. The development 
of futures markets has made it possible for the manufacturer 
to cover himself effectively against a considerable part of 
the speculative risks he is running. Mr Hawtrey was 
particularly interesting in his description of the nature of 
futures’ dealings. 

A futures market enables the merchant to hedge. When 
he engages to buy wheat or cotton he can at the same time 
effect a future sale of wheat or cotton. A sale in the futures 
market differs from a sale of an identifiable parcel of produce 
in that the seller becomes a mere debtor of the commodity. 
In fact it is not a sale, but a promise to sell. The obligation 
under the contract is to deliver goods of the agreed quantity 


and grade at the due date in return for the agreed price in © 


money. For the purposes of the contract, the commodity 
approximates to the status of money. Money in the eye 
of the law is res fungibilis, that is to say any good piece 
of money is treated as the full equivalent of any other 
good piece of money. One who has received money, and has 
to restore it, is not required by the law to hand over any 
particular pieces of money; his obligation is only to pay 
the specified sum in good money. Thus a banker is a simple 
debtor to his depositors; that is why he is free to employ 
the money received from them in any way he pleases, so 
long as he is able to pay his debts on demand or on due 
notice. The seller of wheat in a futures market becomes 
a debtor of wheat. Detached critics often waste their irony 
on the bear speculator who sells stuff which he has not got. 
But a forward sale of 10,000 tons of wheat for £100,000 
by a man who has no wheat in his possession is no more 
anomalous than the forward purchase by one who has not 
the money in 
Mr Hawtrey foresaw a threat to the great and important 
futures markets that have developed in this country. Ex- 
change control which makes a currency “a mere parochial 
medium” is one of the dangers. The other is the com- 
petition from other countries in the business of merchant- 
ing. The commercial supremacy which Britain held until 
the outbreak of the war has over the history of the world 
changed hands many times. Britain’s supremacy will 
certainly be challenged at the end of this war and success- 
fully challenged if an attempt is made to do the merchant- 
ing through departmental committees; as Mr Hawtrey 
pointed out :— 

The process by which a crowd of independent speculators 
arrive at a resultant market price seems cumbersome and 
hazardous in comparison with an official organisation 
administering a control in consultation with the pooled 
wisdom of the merchants. But the independent speculators 
have the advantage that they do not have to account for 
their opinions, The expert reporting through an_ official 
hierarchy, or discussing across a committee-room table will 
often fail to convey considerations which would enter into 
his calculations and materially modify his judgment if he 
were acting independently—and silently. 


Shorter Notes 


Negotiations are well advanced for the fusion of the Leeds 
Permanent and the Woolwich Equitable into a new unit to 
be entitled the British Building Society. If all goes well, 3 
is intended to add the Liverpool Investment and the Dun- 
fermline societies to the group. The two main constituents 
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have total assets in excess of £80 million, so that the new unit 
will be third in the class of the giants, and it is difficult to 
see what organisation economies are likely to result from the 
grouping. The geographical spread, insofar as it is real, is 
presumably an advantage, although it would appear that 
differences in the law north and south of the border may 
eliminate any gains from taking in a Scottish society. 
* 


The number of working days lost through trade disputes 
during March was 1,600,000, compared with 273,000 in 
February, and 123,000 in March 1943. Of this total, 
1,263,000 days were lost in coalmining, or over 80 per 
cent. The stoppages in South Wales and Yorkshire involved 
220,000 people. Some 315,000 working days were lost in 
the metal, engineering and shipbuilding group, and 15,000 
in transport. Of 285 stoppages, 110 were caused by wages 
grievances, and 175 by other causes. The apprentices’ 
strike, not being an industrial dispute, is excluded from 
the Ministry of Labour’s returns. 

* 


The monthly debt return for April marks another mile- 
stone in the expansion of the national debt. It is the 
crossing of the £5,000 million line by the total floating 
debt. The total outstanding on April 29 was £5,059,775,000 
and represented increases of £126,630,000 on the total for 
the end of March and of £955,270,000 on the figure for 
April, 1943. Of this twelve months’ increase in the floating 
debt £387,500,000 is accounted for by Treasury Deposit 
Receipts and is thus held almost whoily by the domestic 
banking system. Another £207 million is accounted for by 
Ways and Means advances from public departments and 
is thus held wholly within the Government. Of the total 
expansion of £361 million in Treasury bills, £210 million 
is attributable to bills issued through the tender and 
£151 million to bills issued through the tap. The tap bills 
will have gone partly to public departments (for example, 
to secure the additions to the fiduciary issue) and to Empire 
-central banks. A considerable part of the increase in bills 
issued through the tender must, if one may judge by the 
published banking figures, have gone to official quarters. 
It will thus be seen that of the increased floating debt, 
rather less than half has actually gone to the market and 
more than half is either held by public departments or 
represents the investment of abnormal sterling area 
balances held in this country. 
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Company Results 


Royal Mail Lines. 


Years to December 31, 


1941 1942 1945 
£ £ £ 
Profits after pensions and deferred repairs 944,507 910,025 882,617 
MIR oo 5oesce sierbignsce wise see eieiace's 360,000 340,000 445,000 
TOs 5.050 Me. Sse: erdermiaoic er tram Siw ale 175,000 320,000 270,000 
PROSCCSE ON UOANS 6. 6.5. cee see cecess 36,087 38,743 ae 
Ordinary shares :— 
IS ee oases Henan deeme mete 373,427 211,282 167,617 
NEEM orsvicia nc agcca ee teweaseus 120,000 120,000 120,000 
MI hoe iMac tise ce cakomwcew es 18 7 10-6 8-4 
RUM ic Pens sc vlae nce uwowneas 6 6 6 
Fleet replacement account............... 253,141 “ae oes 
ERGINOIIDG GCROUNE 5.66.0 oe es cs cee voecs ai 100,000 50,000 
ET DOING oo ao oobi ose ec eee esi eens 133,141 124,423 122,040 
PEGS REO OSSOIS a ook oss. cc ce sc oneeecee 5,760,900 6,382,000 6,467,000 


Net inter-company items................ 674,194 641,782 645,273 


pS rere 1,898,047 1,950,642 1,909,767 
Gross Haid agnets...... 6... cece ects 4,609,373 4,197,180 4,526,801 
Govt. and other securities ............... 2,193,637 2,188,324 2,381,352 


Tax reserve certificates ..............55. tes 150,000 725,000 
Fleet replacement account}............-. 3,959,336 4,634,132 4,580,956 


+ Including credit in Government tonnage replacement account of £309,336 in 1941, 
£434,132 in 1942, and £380,956 in 1943. 


The £1 units of ordinary stock, standing at 25s. 3d. ex dividerd, 
yield £4 15s. per cent. 


* 
British Oxygen Company 
Years to December 31, 
— 1942 - 
2 £ 

Profits after E.P.T. and depreciation... .. 846,538 943,465 932,165 
NR ON ooo. pic ccciveendsegiedcss ae 497,583 536,080 498,234 
Fees and pension funds ................. 40,768 45,186 49,404 
Preference dividends.................... 43,312 43,312 42,625 
Ordinary stock :— 

TT ori tn ek ck Reseed neawves 264,875 318,887 ~~ 341,002 

I ee sec nase ctialy spitwrnw nai 252,372 272,561 & 268,235 

IT oviee: sd aca gd ciersiecain e559 se 14-7 175 19-1 

Enea cia adden ae Karama aere-cnies sna 14 15 15 
GOMOPRE TOREEVE: ..0 5. w sc cccccccceeetess aes ds 106,000 
Carry forward ............ Secalalrratves lov das 67,478 113,804 87,471 
re 2,799,843 3,135,815 3,264,807 
Net inter-company items................ 1,972,931 1,951,202 1,926,718 
Net liquid assets ..................2005. 510,806 42,889 12,048 
Gross lauid askets. oo... oe ces cc ces cees 2,193,579 2,656,699 3,167,238 
Meco 6! Satin nnwerve tweens 963,613 1,066,295 1,431,350 


The £1 units of ordinary stock, standing at 80s, 13d., ex 
dividend, yield £3 14s. 11d. per cent. 





DOMINION OF CANADA 
‘THREB AND A QUARTER ree aor. REGISTERED STOCK, 


For the purpose of preparing the Interest. Warrants due ist 
July, 1944, the BALANCES will be STRUCK on the evening of 
=) i came. 1944, after which date the Stock will be transferred 
ex: end. 


For BANK OF MONTREAL, Financial Agents of the Dominion 


of Canada in London. 
EDWARD POPE, Manager. 
47, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 1st May, 1944. 





PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. REGISTERED STOCK, 1954. 
For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants, due ist 
BALANCES 


July, 1944, the will be STRUCK on the evening of the 
ist June, 1944, after which date the Stock will be transferred 
ex-dividend. 


For BANK OF MONTREAL, 


EDWARD POPE, Manager. 
47, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 1st May, 1944 





PROVINCE OF ONTARIO 


‘THREE AND A HALF PER CENT. RDGISTERED STOCK, 1946, 
and FOUR AND A HALF r 7 REGISTERED STOCK, 


For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due ist 
July, 1944, the BALANCES will be STRUCK on the evening of the 
lst June, 1944, after which date the Stock will be transferred 


ex-dividend. 
For BANK OF MONTREAL, 


EDWARD POPE, Manager. 
47, Threadneedle Street, E.C..2. 1st May, 1944. ” 





PROVINCE OF NEW BRUNSWICK 


FOUR PER CENT. REGISTERED STOCK, 1949. 


For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due 1st 
July, 1944, the BALANCES will be STRUCK on the evening of 
the ist June, 1944, after which date the Stock will be transferred 


‘©x-dividend. 
For BANK OF MONTREAL 


EDWARD POPE, Manager. 
47, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. ist May, 1944 


CITY OF REGINA 
FIVE PER CENT. a REGISTERED STOCK, 


For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due 
ist July, 1944, the BALANCES will be STRUCK on the evening 
of the 1st June, 1944, after which date the Stock will be trams- 
ferred ex-dividend. 

For BANK OF MONTREAL, 
EDWARD POPE, Manager. 

47, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 1st May, 1944. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY (Incorporated in 
Canada with Limited Liability). CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
FOUR PER CENT. CONSOLDATED DEBENTURE STOCK. 
NEW BRUNSWICK RAILWAY FOUR PER CENT. DEBEN- 
TURE STOCK. CALGARY AND EDMONTON RAILWAY FOUR 
PER CENT. DEBENTURE STOCK. ATLANTIC AND NORTH- 
WEST RAILWAY FOUR CENT. ist MORTGAGE REDEEMABLE 
DEBENTURE STOCK. In preparation for the payment of the 
half-yearly interest payable on the 1st July next, on the above 
Stocks, the transfer books will be closed on May 22nd and will 
be re-opened on July 8rd. F. J. WHIDDETT, Deputy Secretary. 
8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London, ’S.W.1. 3rd May, 1944. 


THE ALEXANDRIA WATER COMPANY, LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a Dividend of Eleven 
Shillings per £5 Share on Coupon No. 111 will be paid without 
deduction of British Income Tax but less Egyptian Government 
and Alexandria Municipal Taxes amounting to Is. 5.028d., making 
9s. 6.972d. net, on and after the 15th April, 1944, at the National 
Bank of Egypt, in Alexandria at Rue Toussoun, or in London at 
6, King William Street, E.C. 4. 

Dated, Alexandria, Egypt, the 6th April, 1944, 

By Order of the Board. 
T. D. KEY 


ROBERT WALTON } Joint Managers. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


The Senate invite applications for:— . 

(1) University Readership in Social Studies tenable at Bedford 
College (Salary, not less than £800). 

(2) Chair of Social Institutions tenable at London School of 
Economics (Salary, not less than £1,000). 

Applications (10 copies) must be received not later than 
Monday, 22nd May, 1944, by the Academic Registrar, University 
of London, Richmond College, Richmond, Surrey, from whom 
further particulars should be obtained. 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


224th ANNUAL REPORT 
-LORD BICESTER’S REVIEW 


The two hundred and _ twenty-fourth 
annual general court of the Royal Exchange 
Assurance was held, on the 26th ultimo, 
at the Royal Exchange, London, E.C. 

The: Rt. Hon. Lord Bicester (the 
governor) was in the chair. X 

The Governor, in the course of his 
speech, said: 

LIFE DEPARTMENT 


Dealing first with the results of the Life 
department, the number of new policies 
issued amounted to 3,019, assuring 
£2,185,066, a figure which, after allowing 
for reassurance, shows only a slight re- 
duction upon the previous year. The 
premium income of £1,433,315 shows a 
slight increase. When it is remembered 
how stringently our outside staff has been 
curtailed, with the result that more and 
more business has to find its own way to 
us, I think we have good grounds for feel- 
ing that the service and protection that the 
Royal Exchange affords to its assured are 
very widely appreciated. 

Shortly after the war began the Royal 
Exchange decided to include the risk of air 
attack in the terms of new policies issued 
on approved civilian lives, without extra 
premium. We realised that, although this 
decision was extending a facility of great 
practical service to the general public, it 
was one that must necessarily be subject to 
review from time to time. At that stage 
of the war the risk to the civil population 
of air attack, while unknown, might well 
have been grievous. So far your directors 
have fortunately not been called upon to 
reconsider their decision, and it is to be 
hoped it will not prove necessary for them 
to do so, and that our practice may be 
continued throughout the remaining stages 
of the war. 


INTEREST EARNINGS 


I should perhaps also mention the figure 
of the gross interest earned, which was 
£670,661, being £4 3s. 8d. per cent. on 
the Life fund, compared with the figure of 
£4 4s. 8d. earned for 1942. The further 
decrease of Is. per cent. compares favour- 
ably with the previous three years, when 
the averaye rate of decrease amounted to 
approximately 1s. 8d. per cent. Naturally 
it is not pleasant to see year by year this 
figure of interest yield decrease. The Life 
fund now amounts to over £16,500,000, and 
for all practical purposes all new money 
accumulating on this fund has, since the 
commencement of the war, been invested 
in loans raised by the British Government. 
These loans have, generally speaking, 
carried with them a rate of interest not 
exceeding 3 per cent. Indeed, for shorter 
dated securities, of which, for certain 
reasons, the Life fund must hold some 
proportion, the rate is no more than 2} 
per cent. 

With every curtailment in the field of 
investment, and for every decrease in our 
rate of interest, it is eventually the indi- 
vidual down to the smallest policyholder 
who suffers. For this reason, therefore, 
when victory has been won, I trust that 
amongst the many freedoms for which we 
are fighting, freedom of action for our 
financial institutions will eventually also be 
restored. 

From the figures of our trustee and exe- 
cutor department you will see that the 
amount received in fees varies very little 
from that of the previous year. ~ 


GOOD FIRE FIGURES 


The results presented this year by our 
fire department are extremely good. The 
premium income has increased from 
£1,645,409 in the previous year to 
£3,814,678. It is probable that this in- 
crease is largely accounted for by the 


higher values at present attaching to both 
goods and property, making additional in- 
surance cover necessary. At home this 
tendency has been particularly marked. 
In the general foreign field, which term 
embraces the whole of our business abroad 
other than the United States of America, 
considerable expansion has also occurred. 

In this connection it may interest you to 
know that, although so many countries in 
which we had important insurance interests 
still remain under the heel of our enemies, 
the premium income derived from the 
general foreign field exceeded that of the 
immediate pre-war year—namely, 1938. 
Meanwhile, I am happy to be able to tell 
you that business has been recommenced— 
though only to a small extent at present— 
in territories until recently occupied by the 
enemy, while when the time comes again 
to operate in the countries still occupied it 
will be found that we have not been idle 
in the preparation of our plans. 


A PROFITABLE YEAR 

_ As to the underwriting results, with the 
important exception of the United States, 
fire business generally both at home and 
abroad appears to have experienced a pro- 
fitable year, and this general experience is 
reflected in our figures. Doubtless there 
has been a growing and helpful appreciation 
of the fact that fires directly retard the war 
effort, and a consequent concentration on 
measures to limit such outbreaks. At the 
same time, shortage of supplies of all kinds, 
and realisation of the difficulty and, in so 
many cases, impossibility of replacement 
doubtless contributes to the exercise of 
greater care being taken against the fire 
menace. 

The actual figure of profit covering the 
whole of our fire business, including net 
interest of just under £40,000, amounts to 
£285,840, which amount has been trans- 
ferred to profit and loss account. It is a 
fine result, and reflects the greatest credit 
upon al] those of our executive and staff 
who are responsible for it. I should, I 
think, add that it can scarcely be hoped 
that this figure can be soon repeated. 

I am again able to give you a favourable 
report upon the results of our marine de- 
partment. As concrete evidence of this you 
will see that we have decided this year to 
transfer the sum of £75,000 to the general 
profit and loss account, an amount which 
is the largest transfer we have made for 
some years. But marine underwriting is a 
a long-term business, and therefore it can 
easily occur that at times when results are 
definitely satisfactory one must also take 
into account future potentialities. In our 
present accounts we show a net premium 
income of £598,837 against a fund which 
stands at £1,165,460, that is a percentage 
cover of 194 per cent. For 1942 the re- 
lative figure was 132 per cent. 


ACCIDENT FIGURES 

The Corporation has again experienced 
a satisfactory year in the Accident depart- 
ment, and the premium income at 
£1,053,935 is somewhat larger than the 
previous 12 months. : The volume of 
motor-car insurance is of course still very 
restricted on account of war conditions, 
but the Corporation seems to be holding 
its fair share, and we are ready to develop 
again as soon as the opportunity occurs. 

With the exception of increased com- 
pensation benefits to workpeople, I do not 
think the Employers’ Liability section of 
our business calls for special comment. In 
previous addresses to you I have said that 
the cost of workmen’s compensation insur- 
ances is regulated by agreement with the 
Home Office, and in cooperation with them 
the companies who, like ourselves, are 
members of the Accident Offices’ Associa- 
tion agreed not to make any immediate 
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increase in the rates of premium, but tha 
the additional benefits to workpeople should 
tions on which 


be absorbed in the calcula 
the premiums are annually adjusted. Thi; 
adjustment will still result in a rebate to 
policyholders on renewal of their insurances 
during the current year. I mention this 
as showing a further instance of where 
private enterprise in collaboration with , 
Government department is serving the 
public need. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The combined departmental transfe;; 
together with the proprietors’ valuation 
surplus, and a small amount accruing from 
transfer fees, amount to a total of £564,564, 
which I feel sure you will agree is a very 
satisfactory figure indeed. On the other 
side of the account—the expenditure side 
—we have made provision for taxation jn 
the United Kingdom to the extent of 
£275,000. In spite, therefore, of this very 
successful year, the balance of profit and 
loss account of £1,292,445 which is carried 
to the balance sheet is in effect only some 
£90,000 more than the amount carried 
forward last year. 

You have already been informed of your 
directors’ recommendation to pay a final 
dividend of 19 per cent. for the year, and 
I shall presently seek your confirmation 
of this proposal. The dividend, together 
with an interim dividend of 11 per cent 
paid in November last, will make a tot 
amount of 30 per cent., less tax, on the 
capital stock of the Corporation for the 
year 1943. 

I think we can all feel proud of the 
results that I have just been able to give 

u, but personally I feel even more satis- 

ction in the knowledge that they are 
based upon, and are the outcome of solid 
and broadening foundations. 


PART PLAYED BY BIG COMPANIES 


There is a good deal of talk these days 
about the disadvantages of private enter- 
prise, as compared with ernment con- 
trol. As I see our great insurance com- 
panies, they are big employers, their staffs 
are well looked after, working reasonable 
hours, having reasonable holidays, and 
looking forward to a pension when they 
retire ; equally these great companies are 
most efficiently managed, and their world- 
wide business is a valuable asset to the 
country; moreover, their shareholders have 
also benefited through wise and _ conser- 
vative management. 

One cannot see how these conditions 
would be improved upon if these big 
companies were ever administered by the 
Government. On the other hand, I think 
that if they ever came under Government 
control they would lose what is to-day an 
enormous advantage, and that is the pet- 
sonal pride and satisfaction which every 
one feels who is connected with these com- 
panies. I think the personal feeling which 
our staff has for the corporation is one © 
our greatest assets, and it is of incalculable 
value to every one concerned. In dealing 
with human beings it is surely a thousanc 
pities to do anything that diminishes thi 
personal element. 


STAFF ON SERVICE AND AT HOME 


You of course know that a large numbe: 
of our staff are away working in the mat! 
forms of service which a country wagili 
total war must necessarily demand of it 
citizens, In each and every sphere of work. 
and wherever they may be, we extend 
them our good wishes. To the relative 
of those who have given their lives in ov 
cause, we wish to send our respectful 
sympathy. ; ; 

Finally, I know you will wish me © 
convey on your behalf, and on behalf © 
the members of your court, both our cot: 
gratulations and thanks to our geneit 
manager, the executive and staff, and © 
our local boards and agents both in thi 
courtry and abroad, for the services the) 
have rendered and the results they hav 
achieved for the Royal Exchange Assv™ 
ance during the year 1943. 4 

The report and accounts were unamil 
ously adopted. 
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ARMY AND NAVY STORES 


LIMITED 
INCREASED DISTRIBUTION 


The seventy-second annual general meet- 
ing of this company was held, on the 3rd 
instant, in London. 

Major-General Guy Dawnay, C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O., M.V.O., the chairman, 
said: The final result shows a balance to 
appropriation account which, at £324,413, 
is no less than £138,370 higher than in the 
previous year ‘This profit, however, is 
arrived at before provision has been made 
for income tax, Indian excess profits tax, 
and National Defence Contribution. When 
these are provided for the distributable 
net profit is £76,860, against a distributable 
net profit last year of £65,293, or £11,567 
more. 

This, I think you will agree, is a satis- 
factory state of things in these difficult 
times, but I must point out that this 
increased distributable profit is not due to 
increased turnover in London nor to any 
other form of trading prosperity here, nor 
to any additional profits from our Indian 
branches. 


CURTAILMENT OF SERVICES 


It is due partly to economies and to 
further curtailment of many of the sefvices 
normally rendered to our customers. Of 
one such we are particularly conscious ; 
it is a service which our customers now 
largely perform for themselves and which 
the stores rendered free in pre-war days. 
I refer to transport. A very large sum is 
saved yearly by customers taking their own 
percels—in most cases unwrapped. This 
assistance is most valuable to us, as it helps 
us to economise in manpower, petrol, and 
packing materials. Our increased profit is 
also due partly to the fact that a large part 
of the stores premises has been taken over 
by the Government, which has helped us, 
not only in the matter of the rent receiv- 
able, but also by relief in respect of rates, 


lighting, heating, cleaning and _ other 
expenses, 
Although our Indian branches have 


helped to swell our figures, they have made 
no extra contribution to the distributable 
profit owing to the incidence of i 
excess profits tax and income tax. 

Our recommendation is that the share- 
holders should receive 10 per cent.—that 
is 9d. per share—plus a bonus of 3d. per 
share, less tax. That is 2} per cent. (or 
3d.) per share more than last year. 






MODERNISATION AND ALTERATIONS 


Reverting to the strength of our liquid 
position, one of the purposes for which we 
require money is the general 
modernisation and other structural altera- 
tons of our buildings, which we had 
ed to carry out when the war inter- 
fered with our programme. Nothing has 
happened in the past four or five years to 
cause us to alter the beliefs which we then 
held and on which this programme was 
- It is the opinion of your directors 

that a great future awaits the departmental 
stores situated in London, and the large 
Provincial towns. I wish to stress the fact 
t we have no wish whatever to drive 
small shopkeepers out of their business. 
They are essential to their districts and are 
ma better position to supply local needs 


with many commodities than are the big 
stores, 


As regards the immediate future, I am 
not going to hazard a guess. Everything 
18 Contingent on the duration of the war. 
As regards the further future, given some- 
thing approaching normal conditions, your 
directors have complete confidence in the 
Prosperity of the stores after the war. Our 
Policy will be a progressive one. 


The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 
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B. MORRIS AND SONS, 
LIMITED 


IMPROVED POSITION 


The annual general meeting of B. Morris 
and Sons, Limited, was held, on the 27th 
ultimo, in London. . 

Mr Arthur J. May (chairman and 
managing director) said: The profit and 
loss account, after providing for National 
Defence Contribution, shows a balance of 
£10,368, which is disposed of in the appro- 
priation account as follows:—The balance 
of Joss £2,270 1s wiped out; income-tax 
and provision for future taxation absorbs 
£2,520; preference dividend net £1,750; 
and the proposed final dividend on the 
ordinary share capital £3,359, leaving for 
the first time for some years a balance 
forward of £468. 

I mentioned last year that part of the 
1942 profit was due to circumstances not 
likely to operate in 1943, so we could 
hardly anticipate doing so well in the 
following year. Also during the year our 
trade was affected by the fall in sales of 
pipe tobaccos. This was common to the 
trade as a whole, and the high price and 
shortage of pipes had a great deal to do 
with it. Increased cost of leaf and difficulty 
in obtaining more skilled workers for the 
cigar side also played a part. 

We have wiped out the debit balance on 
the profit and loss account and completed 
writing off the cost of the air-raid shelter, 
which is, I might mention, a permanent 
addition to our building. The two items, 
together totalling £2,560, have been pro- 
vided out of the year’s profits, so that we 
start 1944 with a clean sheet and a small 
balance in hand, and we can look forward 
with confidence to the future. Our finances 
are in very good order, creditors being 
negligible. 

The report was adopted and a dividend 
of 5 per cent. on the ordinary share capital 
approved. 


‘ assessable and to a refund of 
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LONDON ASIATIC RUBBER 


AND PRODUCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSIT ION 


The annual general meeting of the 
London Asiatic Rubber and Produce Co., 
Limited, was held in London on the Ist 
instant. 

In his address circulated with the 
accounts and report the chairman, Mr H. J. 
Welch, said: We still have no information 
concerning conditions on the company’s 
estates. 

The company’s financial position is 
strong ; the balance-sheet shows net liquid 
assets amounting to £360,605, after deduct- 
ing £52,325 to make provision for certain 
liabilities actual or potential. The chief 
item of expenditure is the provision made 
for the estates staff. This provision has 
now been brought up to a considerable sum, 
and the annual charge will be very much 
less in future. 

The revenue account shows a debit 
balance for the year of £8,830, which is less 
than the amount charged for provision for 
staff. This balance has been met by a 
transfer from the reserve for contingencies. 

Much thought has been devoted by the 
Inland Revenue authorities and the Rubber 
Growers’ Association and others to the 
question of taxation of companies whose 
activities have been interrupted by invasion, 
and such companies are now allowed to 


_ elect provisionally to be treated either as 


continuing trade or as having discontinued 
trade with an option to reverse their pro- 
visional election after the war if it is found 
that a reversal would be more favourable to 
them. This company has given provisional 
notice of discontinuance, and becomes en- 
titled to relief from taxation otherwise 
certain 
taxation previously paid estimated at 
£70,000. 

The accounts were adopted unanimously. 


LEGAL « GENERAL 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 


Established 1836 


EXTRACT FROM REPORT & ACCOUNTS 
FOR THE YEAR 1943 
“At the Annual General Meeting held on 2nd May, the Chairman, 


Mr. Ernest E. Bird, in reviewing the business of the year, gave the 
following details.” 


1943 








New Life Policies Issued 


Net New Life Sums Assured 








New Deferred Annuities Effected 


10,114 


| 

Tn 

| £10,081,715 £11,311,583 
: | ' £860,822 _ £741,612 



















Net Life Claims . 


Life Expense Ratio — eve 








ADMINISTRATION, 








per annum per annum 
1 Consideration for Immediate Annuities...) £522,503 | £525,363 
| Net Life Premium Income ... .--| £6,723,471 | 


Total Net Fire and Accident Premiums 


£6,060,875 








...| £2,149,698 | £1,984,026 
| sai 








$:28% 


£671,036 


onal 9°:70% 
| 


£631,073 





ASSETS EXCEED £67,000,000 
ALDWYCH HOUSE, 
General Manager: VERNON E. BOYS 


LONDON, 


W.C.2. 
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THE EASTERN BANK 
LIMITED 


SIR JAMES LEIGH-WOOD’S 
STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of The 
Eastern Bank, Limited, will be held, on 


the roth instant, at 2 and 3, Crosby Square, . 


London, E.C. 

The following is an extract from the 
statement by the chairman, Sir James 
Leigh-Wood, K.B.E., C.B., C.M.G., issued 
with the report and accounts: J 

The accounts now presented for your 
consideration closely follow in pattern those 
of other British banks operating in the East 
inasmuch as we record a substantial in- 
crease of £4,700,000 in current and deposit 
accounts, with a corresponding increase in 
cash of £1,700,000 and of £3,000,000 in 
securities. It is also encouraging to note 
an expansion of £400,000 in advances to 
customers. The fall of £360,000 in bills 
receivable is mainly due to a lower hold- 
ing of Treasury bills. It will be noticed 
that freehold property in India shows a 
reduction of some £100,000, brought about 
by sales at advantageous prices ; since the 
date of the balance-sheet further properties 
have been sold to our satisfaction. 


IMPROVED PROFIT 


Turning to the profit and loss account, 
the net profit shown after making full pro- 
vision for contingencies is £98,560, slightly 
greater than the corresponding figure for 
Jast year. The board have had under con- 
sideration the strengthening of the reserve 
fund, and from the profits of the year 
4,50,000 has been so applied together with 
a further £50,000 released from contingen- 
cies fund, thus increasing the published 
reserve to £600,000. 

The first interim dividend for 1943 was 
raised to 2} per cent., while the second and 
final dividend was 3 per cent., thus making 
a total] distribution for the year equal to 
5} Per cent. on the paid-up capital as 
against 5 per cent. for the previous year. 
This is not a great increase, but no doubt 
it has met with approval by shareholders. 
The net result of these transactions is a 
carry-forward of £79,171 as against £85,610 
brought into the account. 


CONDITIONS IN INDIA AND CEYLON 


The commercial situation in India and 
Ceylon continues to be dominated by 
Government requirements. Exports consist 
mainly of commodities essential for the 
Prosecution of the war, purchased by the 
Ministries concerned. We receive a fair 
portion of the resulting exchange. There is 
as yet no marked recovery in exports of 
nee goods from this country to the 

t. 
mieten has ae drawn in the Press 

a paper written by a group of Indian 
merchants and industrialists in’ which is set 
out the policy for a long-term development 
of their country. In the main I find myself 
in agreement with their aspirations. 


POSITION IN IRAQ 


_ As you know, we have substantial 
iterests in Iraq, and the story there is very 
similar to that of India. Heavy disburse- 
ments on behalf of the allied Governments 
resulting in a great expansion in the note 
currency have raised prices to a fantastic 
extent which press heavily on the cost of 
living, especially felt by those on fixed 
incomes. It is not easy to control prices 
in an Oriental country, but I am glad to 
see that delegates from Iraq are attending 
a conference in Cairo to discuss methods 
of checking inflation in the Middle East. 
It is understood that the Government of 
Iraq is considering the flotation of internal 
loans which should be beneficial by absorb- 
ing in some degree the floating cash surplus. 

The statement concludes with a tribute 
to the general manager and staff and a brief 
reference to the retirement of Mr Montagu 
Norman. 
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ANGLO-PALESTINE BANK, LIMITED 


POSITION OF ABNORMAL LIQUIDITY 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT IN PALESTINE 
MR L. BRAUDO’S STATEMENT 


The forty-second annual _ ordinary 
general meeting of the Anglo-Palestine 
Bank, Limited, was held at the bank’s 
London office, Stafford House, 20, King 
William Street, London, E.C. 4, on the Ist 
instant, at 12 o'clock noon. 

The following is the statement of the 
chairman, Mr. L. Braudo, circulated with 
the report and accounts :— 

Following the prevailing custom, I am 
circulating the present statement, together 
with the report and accounts, to take the 
place of the chairman’s address to the 
shareholders at the general meeting. As 
no such address has been published since 
the outbreak ot war, it will be useful to 
state some facts and figures relative to the 
development of the bank and of the 
country in which its business is conducted. 


INFLATION IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


The fact that considerable inflation pre- 
vails in all Middle Eastern countries is 
well known; it has been the subject of 
much comment. However, inflation in 
Palestine has been much more moderate 


than in any other Middle Eastern country; 


only Egypt can to some extent bear com- 
parison with Palestine. In Syria, the 
Lebanon, Iraq, and Iran the cost-of-living 
and commodities price indices stand at 
present at anything from 500 to 1,000 (on 
the basis of a pre-war 100). They are con- 
stantly rising and show a position very 
different from that of Palestine, where the 
cost-of-living index stood at 248 in June, 
1943, and stands at 233 at present. 

What is perhaps more important, there 
are reasons to believe that the situation has 
not got out of hand. At the cost of some 
exertion and of considerable expenditure 
by way of subsidisation of a few essential 
commodities, it has been possible not only 
to prevent for the time being a further rise 
in the. cost-of-living index, but also to 
bring about a moderate decrease. While 
it must be said that most probably much 
more could have been attained if greater 
and wider efforts had been made at an 
earlier time, as was done in the United 
Kingdom, it should not be forgotten that 
in all the surrounding countries controls 
are far less strict than in Palestine and 
that as a consequence the local authorities 
have found themselves to some extent ham- 
pered in their task. 

I should also mention that direct taxa- 
tion by way of income-tax was introduced 
in September, 1941, and that there is a 
considerable amount of saving, although 
only a small proportion of it has been 
canalised into direct purchase of Savings 
Certificates and Defence Bonds. 

While it is difficult to measure the force 
of all the factors which may yet influence 
the situation, and prophecy would be rash, 
I think I may still say that there are 
grounds for a fair measure of confidence 
and for the expectation that on the whole 
inflation will not get out of hand, at least 
in Palestine. This gives us reason to hope 
that the problems presented by such de- 
flation as will be unavoidable when more 
normal times return will be manageable. 


INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


Much—I sincerely believe not too much 
—has been said and written about the re- 
markable development of industry in 
Palestine during the war, and the assist- 
ance it has been able to give to the armed 
Forces in the Middle East. The number 
of industrially empiSyed persons has been 
more than doubled during the war. I am 
happy, and indeed proud, to be able 
to say that in the financing of this 
development we have played a leading 
part. 





The same may equally be said of agricul- 
ture, which has considerably incfeased 
production. 

The citrus growers have throughout the 
war been in a most unfortunate position. 
They have been unable to export, and they 
would not have been in a position to main- 
tain their groves had the Government not 
stepped in and requested the banks to 
grant cultivation. loans under fairly com- 
plete Government guarantee. At the end 
of each season the Government has made 
good its guarantee and again renewed it 
for a new loan. The result is that growers 
are accumulating large debts, and this has 
given rise to a problem that now forms 
the subject of official discussions. The 
area under citrus cultivation has been 
somewhat reduced and the loans granted 
being insufficient for full maintenance, 
crops are far below the normal level. How- 
ever, with judicious care and further in- 
vestment it is expected that a few years 
will suffice to bring the plantations back 
to full production, and European markets, 
once they return to more or less normal 
conditions, should easily be able to absorb 
orange crop. We have always taken an 
active part in the seasonal financing of this 
industry, and intend continuing to do so 
in the future, 


RISE IN DEPOSITS 


General conditions prevailing in Pales- 
tine are faithfully reflected in the figures 
of the bank’s accounts. Current, deposit 
and other accounts which stood at about 
£7,270,000 in the 1938 balance-sheet now 
appear at £25,446,000. There was a fairly 
big setback on the outbreak of war, and 
there were withdrawals on a further two or 
three occasions when military events in the 
Middle East gave rise to local concern; 
but since Alamein there has been a steep 
and uninterrupted increase. 

There has been no concurrent demand 
for accommodation, and the aggregate items 
of loans and advances, bills discounted, and 
advances to subsidiary companies, which 
stood at about £3,951,000 in 1938, are 
now reduced to £3,172,000. 

The accounts, therefore, show an unpre- 
cedented and, indeed, abnormal liquidity. 
Cash in hand and at bankers (nearly all in 
London) stands at about £10,450,000, being 
41 per cent. of deposits. British Govern- 
ment securities (all of them relatively 
short-dated) stand at £11,828,000, being 
46.5 per cent, of deposits. 

The profit for the year amounts to 
£101,933, out of which £50,000 has been 
appropriated to contingencies reserve, this 
amount being somewhat in excess of last 
year’s appropriation. The directors again 
recommend a dividend on the Ordinary 
and “A” Ordinary shares at 6 per cent., 
less tax, being the same rate as for the 
previous five years, . 


DOMINION TAX RELIEF 


However, through the incidence of 
Dominion income-tax relief, the net bene- 
fit to shareholders will be considerably 
greater than the apparent rate of dividend. 

This is the first year in which we have 
been able to pass on to shareholders the 
Dominion income-tax relief, and although 
we have already drawn shareholders’ atten- 
tion to the matter in our last two annual 
reports, I feel that I should take this oppor- 
tunity to explain the position in somewhat 
greater detail. 

Income-tax was introduced in Palestine 
in September, 1941. The rate of tax on 
companies for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1942, was: fixed at 10 per cent. 
(2s. in the £), but as only seven months 
of the fiscal year remained, the effective 
rate was seven-twelfths of 10 per cent. 
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(1s. 2d. in the £). The rate was increased 
in April, 1942, to 15 per cent. (3s. in the 
and in April, 1943 ,to 25 per cent. (5s. 
The bank is liable to both United 


under the reciprocal arrangements between 
the Empire countries the bank obtains in 
the United Kingdom relief in respect of 
Palestine tax to a maximum of one-half of 
the United Kingdom rate. 

This relief the bank is bound to pass on 
to its shareholders by reducing the rate of 
tax deducted from dividends (Finance 
Act, 1920, Section 27). 

The computation of the relief granted 
and the further computation of the relief 
to be passed on to the shareholders are 
very intricate matters, and only during the 
last few weeks have these rates of relief 
been agreed with the Inland Revenue. 
The relief to be passed on in respect of 
1941 is 103d. in the £, and in respect of 
1942 Is. 63d. in the £. For 1943 the 
rate Of relief has been fixed provisionally 
at 2s. o#d. This accumulated relief of 
4s. 6d. is being passed on to the share- 
holders in the 1943 Ordinary and “A” 
Ordinary dividend, with the result that 
instead of receiving their dividends under 
deduction of Ios. ‘income-tax they will 
receive it under deduction of 5s. 6d. (10s. 
less relief 4s. 6d.), making a net tax-free 
income of 4.35 per cent. instead of 3 per 
cent. ; 

The Dominion income-tax 
Preference shareholders will 
in the next dividends payable. 

In future years 
Dominion income-tax relief 
gular feature in dividend payments. 

It is mow some years since circum- 
stances made it a desirable precaution to 
discontinue interim Ordinary dividends. 


relief to 
be passed 


a fre- 


Subject to unforeseen developments it is © 


your directors’ intention to resume pay- 
ment of interim dividends (in about the 
month of October) and I am sure our 
shareholders will welcome such decision. 


CONFIDENCE IN THE FUTURE 


You may perhaps expect me to say a 
few words about our future prospects. 
That would be very difficult for me, as 
economic conditions will naturally depend 
on general t-war trends and even more 
on the deaisions concerning the political 
future of the country, which are still in 


the passing on of 
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the balance. Given large and well-directed 
immigration and consequent -opportunities 
of enlightened development under a firm 
administration, we may confidently look 
forward to considerable progress. As you 
are aware, our bank has always taken a 
broad view of its duties and of its respon- 
sibilities, and I am glad to be able to say 
that we have at all times found that the 
true interests of our depositors, of our 
shareholders and of the public which we 
serve are really concurrent and readily 
shape themselves into one single broad 
policy. It is in this same spirit that we 
face the future. 


AMALGAMATED METAL 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


MR WALTER GARDNER’S 
STATEMENT 


The fifteenth ordinary general meeting 
of Amalgamated Metal Corporation, 
Limited, will be held on thé roth instant at 
95, Gresham Srteet, London, E.C 

The following is the statement of the 
chairman, Mr Walter Gardner, which was 
circulated with the report and accounts: 

After the death of Sir Edward Beatty, 
and since the last annual general meeting, 
Mr W. S. Rugh was elected a director. Mr 
Rugh is vice-president in charge of sales 
of the Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Company of Canada, Limited, with whom 
we have had the most cordial relations 
for many years. 

There is really nothing fresh for me to 
tell you. Current conditions continue to 
restrict severely the opportunities of earn- 
ing revenue. The figures in the accounts 
speak for themselves, but you will note 
that on this occasion we have recommended 
for distribution nearly the full combined 
earnings of the constituent companies 
during the past year. We feel justified in 
this course by the fact that in previous 
years we have added substantially to the 
undivided profits of the concern as a 
whole. 

In conclusion, I wish to thank all asso- 


ciated with our joint concerns for their - 


continuing good work. Our chief function 
is to render service, and without intelligent 
co-operation on the part of all that would 
not be possible. 
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NORTH BRITISH AND 
MERCANTILE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


ANOTHER GOOD YEAR 


The annual general meeting of North 
British and Mercantile Insurance Company, 
Limited, will be held on the 11th instant 
at Edinburgh. 


The following are extracts from the state- 
ment by the deputy chairman (The Hon. 
Arthur ©. Crichton) circulated with the 
report : — 


The net new business for 1943 in the 
life department amounted to £2,237,697 
as compared with £2,394,670 for the pre- 
vious year. Claims by death or maturity 
mounted to £2,498,527 after deducting re- 
assurances. 


The premium income in the fire depart- 
ment at £3,744,618 showed an increase of 
£104,130, while the loss ratio of 44.37 per 
cent. was higher by 1.35 per cent. Ex- 
penses were 45.69 per cent. against 48.80 
per cent. in 1942. 


Our casualty business is transacted by 
the Railway Passengers Assurance Com- 
pany. The premium income at £1,385,800 
was £96,075 higher than in 1942, and the 
loss ratio at 46.04 per cent. was down by 
.33 per cent. 


Premiums of The Ocean Marine In- 
surance Company at £731,129 were less by 
£355,015. Claims and expenses together 
were correspondingly lower. £100,000 has 
been transferred to profit and loss account 
from profits of past years now closed. 


The premium income of The Fine Art 
and General Insurance Company at 
£421,211 was £39,809 higher than in 1942 
and the loss ratio at 34.28 per cent. was 
lower by 14.05 per cent. The un iti 
profit was 28.48 per cent. compared with 
14.83 per cent. in the previous year. 


The combined underwriting profit, fire, 
casualty and marine, was £677,794 against 
£623,004 in the previous year. The direc- 
tors are pleased to be able once again to 
submit such good results. We are recom- 
mending the same rate of dividend as last 
year. 


RECORDS and STATISTICS 


INVESTMENT 
Stock Exchanges : London 


“ FINANCIAL NEws”’ INDICES 


Security Indices 


| 30 Ord. 
shares* Int.f 


| 


.* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928—100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1944: highest, 107-9 
(May 3); lowest, 103-0 (Feb. 28). 20 Fixed Int., 1944: highest, 135-4 (Feb. 23) ; 


lowest, 134-0 (Jam. 3). 


New York 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 


20 Fixed 


(WEEKLY AVERAGES) (1935-36= 100) 


1944 





Yields 

; 32 Rails 

Old | Ord. 
Consols | Shares 419 Stocks 


Av. yield %* 
3-91 


37 Industrials ........ 
40 Utilities...... |... 


99-7 

101-2 (c)! 

88-9 (d)| 87-8 

97-9 | 96 -1 

460 | 4-72 
| 


3-90 * Common Stocks. (a) Feb. 9. (6) Jan. 5. (c) Mar. 22. (d) Mar. 8. (e) Feb. 23. 


3°89 
3°89 
3-87 


Week ending 
May 6, 1944 


Capital Issues 


Nominal Con- 
Capital versions 
£ £ 


R xn 


Particulars of Government issues appear on page 629. 


TEs on ccew sed hiseea 


Including Excluding 


Conversions Conversions 


485,642,877 414,960,221 
608,498,224 594,327,140 


DaILty AVERAGE OF 50 Common STOCKS 


Average | Transactions 
114-9 553,000 
491,000 


Transactions 


116 -0 688,000 


1944: High, 121-2 (Mar. 18). Low, 113-8 (Feb. 8). * Two-hour session. 


Destination* Nature of Borrowing* 


Brit. Emp. Foreign 
U.K. ex. U.K. Countries Deb. Pref. Ord. 


£ £ £ £ £ 
1944 474,619,500 330,721 Nil 471,312,402 2,015,289 1,624,530 
1943... 576,208,780 1 375,685 Nil 588,264,256 659,837 5,403,047 


* Conversions Excluded. + Includes Government issues to April 25, 1944, only . 
Above figures include all new capital in which permission to dea! has beea granted, 





ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


es { 
Average Yields 


Price Indices 
| (Per Cent.) 


(Dec. 31, 1928=100) 





Group and Number 



































: eas | | | 
of Securities | april | Sept. | Mar. | April | April | Mar. | April 
| 27, 28, | 28, 25, 27, as, | 25, 
| 1943 | 1943 1944 | 1944 | 1945 | 1944 | 1944 
sheen acgenin cee pririgreien mimes 
2}% Consols (1) ....... | 144-7 | 140-4 | 140-4! 140-3! 3-08] 3-18] 3-18 
Home Corpns. (4)...... 143-3 | 141-9 | 141-9 | 141-7| 3-25| 3-28 | 3-29 
Ind. Debs. All (42)...... 121-9 | 121-1 | 122-3 | 122-3 | 3-89! 3-86| 3-86 
Ind. Pref. All (101)..... 112-7 | 110-7 | 113-7 | 113-5 | 4:30 | 4:27| 4-27 
| j 
Bank and Misl. (10) ....| 114-1 | 114-8 | 120-2 | 120-3] 3-97 | 3-77| 3-77 
Insurance (10)......... 100-5 | 107-3 | 111-1 | 114-0} 4-13| 3-76 | 3-66 
o 
PID ioc scssaccsevce 96-5 | 104-8 | 94-9 | 97-3} 5-72) 6-31 | 6-16 
BTID. «0500+ 00000. 44-7| 50-9| 46-5| 47-9] 3-13} 3-41| 3°37 
Elect. Light & Power (16) 113-4 | 115-1 | 117-6 | 117-5 | 4-12) 3-97 | 3-97 
PERMD TL ca cckasseckec 91-7 | 101-8 | 100-3 | 99-4| 3-17| 3-69| 3-69 
Total Production (90) ...| 76:3 | 80:-4| 79-4) 80°0| 4:53) 4-68 | 4-65 
| j i 
Home Rails (4) ........ 78-8 | 77-7 | 76-0| 75-1} 5-48 | 6-01| 6-05 
Brewery & Dist. (20)...| 138-4 | 144-5 | 146-8 | 148-4) 4-44 4-25 | 4-20 
Miscellaneous (20)...... 69-7 | 72-6 73-3 | 714-0 | 4-04| 3-92] 3-88 
Industrials— 
(All Classes) (158)....| 75.1 79.4 78.8 | 79.7 | 4.38 | 4.41 | 4.40 
| | i 
THE “* ECONOMIST * INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
(1927= 100) 
| Mar. Aug. April April April 
31, 30, : x 25, 
| 1937 | 1959 | 1943 1944 1944 
Shiels a oer aneenennen epee ean Ee Ieee 
Cereals and Meat .......... 93-0 | 66-9 | 110-6 | 109-2 | 109-3 
Other Foods .............. | 70-4 61-1 | 107-5 | 107-3 | 107-3 
ln | 74-2 | 54-3 | 93-5 | 92-7 | 101-7 
Minerals ..............-.-- | 113-2 95-4 | 135-9 | 139-7 | 139-7 
Miscellaneous. ............. | 87-0 | 77-6 | 126-7 | 129-0 | 129-0 
Complete Index............ 87.2 | 70.3 | 114.6 | 115.2 | 117.3 
Bite oa thls Serer ee Ae as es 
1918=100 ................ 119-9 | 90-8 | 157-3 | 158-5 | 161-3 
* Highest Jevel reached during 1932-37 recovery. 
RETAIL FOOD PRICES 
Average price per lb. at Per Cent. 
co ee | Increase 
| Sept 1 
Sept. 1, Mar. 1, Apr. 1, wR 
1939 1944 1944 | ‘fo39 
| 
Beet, British— | os @ sda ‘| sa 
Mee rc bcuindsas | 2a 1 33 1 3B | 11 
Thin Flank......... | oo % 0 9 0 9 27 
Beef, chilled or frozen— | 
Merete ts scpebons 0 11 io 
Thin Flank......... | 9 0 6 0 6 23 
Mutton, British— 
eee 1 3 1 54 | 1 5S 13 
Breast ............. ou i os8 | o8 8 
Mutton, frozen— | ! 
FEUER Shs sea kiss 01% | 10 | 10 16 
DR cccsbsnsanccs 0 4 | 0 4 0 4 | sip 
MGs ine as ncoxeenve 1 23 | 2120p | 12103 | 50 
RLS bhbsbVbnsesenenee | ae | ‘ne | es | 26 
Flour (per 7 Ib.) ....... 01143 te | ita 29 
Bread or SA doses ns | 08 | O09 | O89 9 
Ee eee nec coan 24 ;} 320 | 220 21 
Sugar (gran.)........... os ! 0 4 0 4 32 
(per MD biskxe>eos | . i 09 09 | " 
TOG. wcccccccce | | 
Butter ooit Nee 1 3 } as |] 28 { 31 
om Tebhikesaeskssoas 0 10 | at | : ; 30 
argarine, special....... 09 
me ; standard..... } : > '} ; is : 3 12 
| | } 
Eggs, fresh (each) ...... { 0 it | o2 | o2 1 
Potatoes (per 7 Ib.)..... ( OG | O7 | .0 & | 6 
Index all foods weighted | 
(July, 1914=100)... | 138 | (168 | 1 0ti‘(‘ié«i 
| | 


Source: Ministry of Labour Gazette. 


“The Economist” Sensitive Index.—There was no change 
in the index during the week ended May 3rd. The complete 
— (1935 = 100) was 158.6; crops 135.6; and raw materials 
185.5. 


Non-Ferrous Smelters Association——An association com- 
prising the British smelters of the primary ores of aluminium, 
. antimony, magnesium, tin, zinc and the precious metals has 
been formed. Its object is “ The consideration and furtherance 
of the common interests in the maintenance and development 
of the non-ferrous smelting industry in Britain.” The following 
companies are members of the Association: The British 
Aluminium Company, Ltd.; British Tin Smelting Company, 
Ltd.; Capper Pass and Son, Ltd.; Consolidated Tin Smelters, 
Ltd.; Goodlass Wall and Lead Industries, Ltd.; Imperial Smelt- 
ing Corporation, Ltd.; Johnson, Matthey and Company, Ltd.; 
a Elektron, Ltd.; South Wales Aluminium Company, 
td. 


Coal Output.—The output of saleable coal in the four weeks 
ended April 15th averaged 3,204,900 tons, compared with 
3,637,000 tons per week in the previous four weeks. Disputes 
accounted for an average loss of 325,700 tons a week. The pro- 
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duction from opencast workings averaged 124,000 tons per 
week, compared with 108,300 tons per week during the previous 
four weeks. Leicestershire and Derbyshire qualify for the output 
bonus, at 1s. 9d. and od. per shift respectively. Approximately 
13,800 miners are eligible. 

Bedding Supplies.—The Board of Trade have arranged for 
people who have lost their homes by bombing or who are setting 
up house, to apply for priority dockets for sheets, blankets and 
mattresses at the same time as they apply for permits for utility 
furniture. It is hoped to introduce this scheme, of which further 
details will be published later, during June. About three-quarters 
of supplies will be outside the docket scheme and therefore 
available for the general public. 


FINANCE AND BANKING 


THE MONEY MARKET.—The countermeasures taken by 
the authorities to offset the repayment of Conversion 5 per cent. 
loan on May 1 (discussed in a note on page 619) have proved 
more than adequate and credit has been in short supply during 
the week. The Bank return shows that despite the big payments 
made by the Government on Monday, bankers’ deposits had by 
Wednesday fallen to £158,585,000, a drop of £39,894,000 on 
the total shown in the previous return. The main counterpart 
to this movement is a fall of £36,360,000 in Government securi- 
ties, a movement which veils the modest help given to the market 
this week by way of special purchases of bills. The note 
circulation continues to expand and at £1,129,170,000 is 
£4,697,000 higher on the week. The latest expansion leaves 
only £21,071,000 of unissued notes in reserve and a further 
increase in the fiduciary issue thus appears to be in the offing. 
The banks were called upon to pay about {60,000,000 of fresh 
money against Treasury Deposit Receipts this week, while 
Treasury bill payments of £110,000,000 were {20,000,000 in 
excess of the current maturities. The market syndicate 
obtained a 37 per cent. allotment in its applications for this 
week’s bills and, since it applied for the whole of the bills on 
offer, must have taken up rather more than £40,000,000-—-a 
figure which helps to explain the difficulty experienced in 
balancing the books this week. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates remained unchanged between 
April 28th and May 4th :— 
changed from 3% October 26, 1939). Discount rates: Banb 
3 months, 14%; 4 mon l&-%%; _6 months 
414% Short Loans TE Belk depeait rates’ 4%. Blocount deposh 
money, 1- . - ‘ ra’ - Discoun 
at call, 3%; ai notice, 2%. 

Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remaineé 

unchi between April 28th and May 4th. (Figures in brackets are par of 


exchange). 

United States. $ (4°863) 4-023-03}; mail transfers 4-02}-03%. Canada. 
6 (4-862) 4-43-47; mail transfers 4-43-47}. Switzerland. cs (25 +224) 
17-30-40. French Empire. Francs sore -2e, Syria. p. 8-81-85 Gweden. 
Krona (18-159) T.T. 16-85-95. Dutch West Indies. Florin (12-11) 7-58-62. 

Escudos (110) 99 -80-100-20; mail transfers 99-80-100-30. Panama. 
$4-02-04; mail transfers 4-02-04}. Brazil. 83-64% cr. (buying) ; mail trans- 
fers 83-56,. Uruguay. 17-6597 p. (buying). 

Fised Rates for Payment at Bank of England for Clearing Offices. Spas. 
Pesetas 44-00. Turkey. Piastres 520. Italy. 71-25 lire. 
ee Rates.—The following rates remained unchanged between April 28th an¢ 
May 4th. 

gE Piastres (974) 978-4. India. Rupee (18d. per rupee) 17-1844 
Gelgian Congo. Francs nena China. National $3-34%. Iran. RI. ese 

Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which 
no rate of exchange is quoted in London. Rate for payment into Argentine specia) 
account: 16-13 pesos. 

Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one month have remained unchanged as 
follows: United States. 2 cent pm.-par. Canada. } cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 
3 cents pm.-par. Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 























New York April April April April May May May 
on 26 27 28 29 1 2 3 
| 

Cables :— | 

London....... 4023§ | 4023§ | 4024§ | 4023§ | 4028§ ; 402$§ | 4025s 
Montreal...... 90-125 | 90-125 | 90-100 | 90-125 | 90-060 | 90-125 | 90-125 
Zuricht....... 27-00 | 26-00 | 26-00 | 26-00 | 25-00 | 25-00 | 23-50 
Buenos Aires .. | 25-05* | 25-05* | 25-05* | 25-05* | 25-05* | 25-05* | 24-97* 


Rio de Janeiro. 5-16 5-16 5°16 5-16 5-16 5-16 5-16 


Lisbon:....... 4-10 4-10 4-10 4-10 | 4-10 4-09 4-09 
Barcelona..... 9-20 9-20 9-20 | 9-20 9-25 9-25 9-25 
Stockholm .... | 23-86 | 23-86 | 23-86 | 23-86 | 23-86 | 23-86 | 23-86 


* Official Buying Rate 29-78. + Free Rate. 

FINANCING EXPENDITURE 

The following table summarises the Exchequer returns to 

date (April 29th), and shows the respective shares of revenue 

and borrowing in meeting expenditure. The items shown as 
net are given after allowing for repayments and receipts : 


§ Bid. 


(£000) 

Total ordinary expenditure ... 452,971 Total ordinary revenue ....... 189,071 

New sinking funds .......... 233 Loans raised :— 

Loans repaid :— 3% Def. Bonds (net) ....... 8,022 
Other debt (external) (net)... 1,954 % Savings Bonds, 1960-76 . 29,510 
3% Tem. annuity.......... 1,480 24% Nat. War Bds., 1952-54 64,150 

Miscellaneous issues.......... 1,250 Nat. Sav. Certs. (met)....... 20,700 

Increase in balances.......... 717 Tax Reserves Certs. (net) ... 18,884 


Other debt (internal) (net)... 1,199 
Floating debt (net) :— 


\ Treasury Bills ............. 69,614 

Public Dept. Adv............. € 15,955 

Treasury Deposits.......... 41,500 

458,605 458,605 
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May 6, 1944 
GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended April 29, 1944, total 
ordinary revenue was £61,105,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £123,545,000, and 
issues to sinking funds of £20,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations £232,965, 
the deficit accrued since April Ist is 
{264,133,000 against £319,348,000 for the 
corresponding period a year ago. 










ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 















Receipts into the 




























SELF-BALANCING 



















































P.O. & Brdcastg.| 8,700 | 9,000} 2,900 | 3,400 
i 210,651 sa | 108, 071 | 53,573 srs | 4, 64,505 
| Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
’ payments 
| (£ thousands) 
Expenditure | April April Week Week 
4 z ended | ended 
May. | April 7 — 
: 29, ’ ’ 
| 1943 | 1944 | 1943 1944 
ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. of 
Nat. Debt 53,669 38,679 | 18,733 | 1,116 
"oe to N. | | 
Bs i saw ore 335 332 | | 
Other Cons. Fund} | | 
Services....... | 267 | 266 8 234 
MME 6 oicien caves 54,271 | 39,277 | 18,741 1,681 
Supply Services . :| 466, 565 | 413,694 | 102,465 | 121,864 
Total Ord. Exp.. .| 520,836 | 452,971 | 121,206 | 123,545 
SELF-BALANCING | 
2.0. & Brdcastg.| 8,700 | 9,000 | 2,900 | 3,400 
ee isiicad | 529,536 124,106 | 126,945 








461,971 





i | 


A change has been made in the method of showing 
i excess of Post Office Expenditure over Post Office 
nue. Such excess is now included as ordin 
expenditure (under ‘‘ Total Supply Services ”) instead of 
being shown, as up to July 24 inclusive, as a deduction 

from ordinary revenue. 

















After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£438,635 to £3,209,964, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 
taised the gross National Debt by 
{62,772,384 to {£19,857 million after 


allowing for £15 million for sinking funds 
in 1943-44, 


NET ISSUES (f£ thousands) 
P.O. and Telegra: 


Overseas Trade NN i655 orain.oo05906-014:9 33 
183 

W NET RECEIPTS (f£ thousands) 
OP I Ti. s cncsnnecivanscevayesss 310 








Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 
Revenue a — Week | Week 
= o ended | ended 
May . " | —- 
1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1944 
= ———— nena eye 
OrDINARY 
R&VENUE 
Income Tax ..... 55,769 | 12,368 | 10,699 
eS) 3,600 490 650 
Estate, etc., \ 
Duties........ 9,408 | 1,315 | 2,480 
Stamps ......... 452 itis 222 
N.D.C Didier om 1,391 370 275 
BE ono snare 29,124 5,460 6,325 
Other InJand Rev. 10 20 10 
fotal Inland Rev.| 115,762 | 99,754 | 20,023 20,661 
Customs ........ 35,489 | 40,113 | 2,477 | 8,493 
Exdise........-. 41,991 | 42,700 | 26,191 | 29,700 
Total Customs & 
ee 77,480 | 82,813 | 28,668 | 38,193 
Motor Duties . 1,015 | 1,212 | 220 
Post Office (Net 
Receipts)... ... 400 aes Dr. 200 cay 
Wireless Licenses . 300 320 300 320 
Crown Lands .... 140 140 een 140 
Receipts from 
Loans. . 344 60 ae aie 
Miscell. Receipts . 6,510 4,772 | 1,882 1,571 
fotal Ord. Rev... 201, 951 189,071 | 50,673 | 61,105 


THE ECONOMIST 


MONTH’S CHANGES IN DEBT 
(£000) 


Net INCREASES Net REPAYMENTS 





Treasury Bills .... 69,614) 3% Term Annuity. 1,480 
Nat. Sav. Certs.. 20,700 | Other Debt :— 
3% 2, Def. Bonds . 8,022 External ....... 1,954 
28 fe Nat. War Bas. 
952/54 ........ 64,150 
3% Sav. Bonds, 
1960-70 ........ 29,510 
Other Debt :— 
Internal........ 1,199 
Ways & Means Adv. 15,955 
Treasury Deposits. 41,500 
Tax Res. Certs. ... 18,884 
269,534 3,434 
FLOATING DEBT 
_ ea 
| Ways and 
yer Means Trea- 
| Advances = Png 
D = loat- 
7 Bank | Posits| ing 
Ten- Public | of 
der | 2aP Depts. | Eng- Banks 
i | tend | 
Ee : Te | 
1943 j 
May 1 |1005- i Not available | 
1944 | 
Jan. 29 pues 0 1936-2 | 290-6 | ... | 1390-0) 4796-8 
Feb. 5 Not available | 
» i 1110 ‘0 | ah ae | 
» 19 {1170- 
» 26 {1170-0} 1946 -9 | 340 -3 | 32 3 ‘ 1376 -0| 4865-5 


Mar. 4 {1170-0 Not available 











» 11 1170-0 ote 
” 18 |1170-0 a te | 
» 25 {1170-0 | 
> at 3149-1 | 394-5)". ue 
April 6 |1170 0 we available | 
» 14 |1170-0) 
y» 21 (1180-0 | 
»» 28 {1200-0} 2018 3) ini we | 1431-0} 5059-7 
| } 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
‘ Amount —- | Btn 
Date of | a —| of Alice. |Allottea 
Tender | | A neal 2 Z } at 
| Offered) “PPUC@! atiottea Met | Min. 
| for | R 
| | oy ate 
1943 | ls. d. 
April 30 | 90-0 | 167-0 | 90-0| 20 0-17) 40 
1944 { \ 
Jan. 28 | 90-0! 193-2} 90:0] 20 1-48] 32 
Feb. 4 | 90-0! 203-3] 90-0] 20 0-86] 22 
» 11 | 90-0] 206-5| 90-0] 20 0-81] 22 
» 18 | 90:0] 199-4] 90-0] 20 1-12] 27 
» 25 | 90:0] 191-0] 90-0} 20 1-28] 31 
Mar. 3 | 90-0| 201-7] 90:0/ 1911-86! 23 
» 10 | 90:0] 190-1] 90-0} 20 0-34] 31 
» 17 | 90-0] 177-2} 90-0| 19 11-84) 31 
» 24 | 90:0] 176-9] .90-:0| 20 0:36| 36 
; 31 | 90-0] 190-5; 90:0] 20 2-20} 25 
April 6 | 90-0 | 211-8] 90-0] 20 2-74] 27 
» 14 | 100-0 | 209-1] 100-0 | 20 2:58| 30 
» 21 | 110-0 | 216-8 | 110-0 | 20 2-83 | 35 
», 28 | 110-0 | 208-3! 110-0 | 20 0-25; 37 


On April ‘28th spalieetions at £99 14s. ‘lia. for bills t to 
be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday of following week were accepted as to about 
37 per cent. of the amount applied for, and applications 
at higher prices in full. Applications at £99 15s. for bills 
to be paid for on Saturday of following week were 
accepted in full. £110 millions of Treasury Bills are 
being offered on May 5. For the week ending May 6 the 
banks will be asked for Treasury deposits to the 
maximum amount of £100 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS 








(£ thousands) 
Tix | a | 3% 
3% | 3% ° 
wet | nse. | nie | sie | BS 
Ons mn 
Nebeseitt) TIER Siren 1952-54 
Feb. 22| 4,982 | 1,584 | 4,047 | 3,594 
» 29| 4496 | Les | 3649 | 6,197 
Mar. 7| 4,708 ; 1,830 | 5,024 | 5,624 
» 14] 4571 | 2588 | 3,727 | 8,887 
» 21| 4284 | 1655 | 4,934 | 14,992 
28) 5565 | 1,776 | 22,288 | 52,832 
April 4| 8,588 | 3,689 | 20,704 | 45,595 
“3 4,208 | 1,548 | 4,327 | 10,209 
» 18| 4593 | 1613 | 6,903 | 13,566 
» 25 | 5,27 5,302 | 7,520 | 15,559 
May ee | 14,936 | 30,377 
Totals | 
todate 1,080,729* | 685,636* |1,562,187t§ 450,249%§ 











* 231 weeks. + 174 weeks. 
§ Including all Series 


Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
May 2nd amounted to a total value of £66,518,740. 
Up. to Mar. 3lst Boa o0 of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of £149,522,000 has been repaid. 


t 35 weeks. 
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ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
£ £ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Circln. - -1129,170,255 Other Govt. 

In Bankg. I Securities . . .1138,146,281 
partment. . 21,071,483 | Other Secs... "927, 702 
Silver Coin... 10, 917 

Amt. of Fid. 
pe ree 1150,000,000 

Gold Coin & 

Bullion = (at 

168s. per oz. 
? Guth. co 5s.. 241,718 
1150,241,718 150,241,718 

BANKING DEPARTMENT 
£ £ 
ae Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. .. 195,367,151 
Bev cacecas x 160,556 } Other Secs. 

Public Deps.* a 772, 996! Discounts & 
———————-| Advances.... 7,742,769 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 17,167,554 
Bankers... .. 158,584,718 Se 
Other Accts... 57,711,669 24,910,323 
—_——_————. | Notes........ 21,071,483 

216,296,387 | Gold & Silver 
SO 5.5505. 433,982 
241,782, 939 241,782,939 


* Including Exchequer, 


Savings Banks, Commis- 


sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


- ; 


Issue Dept.; 
Notes in circulation. .... | 
Notes in banking depart- | 





ee. a 








1943 | 1944 


_ a April | ape | May 
19 26 





| 
Pa eno ae 
953 shun euia 1129-2 








WME vciccrataweseens 21-1 
Government debt and | 
SOGUTUIOES S655 «6:55-5:00 999 - ‘I 1149 “2 1149- 2)1149- 2 
Other securities ........ | Ue 
Shiver Celtis <0 0 0.0:< scene | 0-6 
Gold, valued at s. per| 0-2 
| nee 16 168 -00 
Deposits ; 
| ee eee 7°38 
WEIN So 6 sieic ais coe ces 158 -6 
CN esis cecwcerenmes 57-7 
WN a6 tc ccascescs was 224-1 
Banking Dept. Secs. ; | 
Government........... 162 ‘9 196 6 231 7 195-4 
Discounts, etc.......... | 7-7 
No oie ie 66 ck ovees . 17-2 
WO aoe era Scie os. oasiaimea : 220°3 
Banking depart. res....... . 2) ? 9} 26-2 =" 
' ‘oO 
Proportion” . «<<... 9-5 
* Government debt is. £11,015,100; capital 


£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £ 100 million 
to £1, 150 million on March 9, 1944 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 
& thousands 


Week | 





Aggregate 
Ended from Jan. 1 to 
May — May April 
1, 
1943 | 49 1944 
Working days :— 5 6 
Birmingham..... 1,803 1,742 
Bratord......... 1,973 1,856 
Bristol..........<00 + 618 664 
eer 475 675 
MONO ccs'e acess 1,479 1,764 
LGICOStEF 6063. oes 530 710 
Liverpool ....... 3,628 5,437 
Manchester...... 10, 727 4,398 
Newcastle....... | 1,120 2,018 
Nottingham..... | "307 334 
Sheffield ........ | 454 733 
Southampton.... | 129 221 
12 TOWeex:....<,., | 23,243 | 20,552 | 491,770 | 319,552 
Dublin*......... | 


_ 5,494 | 7,758 | 126,738 zee 





* April 24, 1943, and April 22, 1944. 


GOLD AND SILVER 
The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 


remained at 168s. 0d. 


per fine ounce throughout the 


week. In the London des market ~_ per standard 


ounce have been 23}$d. for cash an 


for two months, 


The New York market price of fine silver remained 
at 44% cents per ounce throughout the week. Bombay 
bullion prices were as follows :— 


Gold Silver 
r 

Fine Tola 100 Fine Tolas 
Rs. a. Rs. a. 

76 10 W441 2 

% 140 2 

75 12 139 6 

74 14 137: «6 

74 #10 137: (10 

75 13 1w 0 


630 


OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 


April | April | April 

9, 13, 20, 27, 

Gold certifs. on hand and| 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 
due from Treasury ..... 20,259) 19,012) 19,022) 18,973 


Total reserves ........... 20,662! 19,588) 19,594] 19,553 
Total cash reserves....... * 358] 287 285) 287 


12 U.S.F.R. Banks 


April 
RESOURCES 2 





Total U.S. Govt. secs. 6,347| 12 1648) 12,734} 12,998 
Total loans and secs. 6,385) 12. 716) 12,833) 13,099 
Total resources .......... | 28,786] 34,296| 34,604) 34,609 


LIABILITIES 
F.R. notes in cirn. ....... 13,068) 47,707) 17,762) 17,823 
2, 280) 1,000 900) 600 


Excess mr. bank res. 
Mr. bank res. oe é 12,149 12, 604 12,704| 12,537 








Govt. deposits .. -.|am 443! 274; '204| 373 
Total deposits . . -| 14,002) 14,701) 14,881) 14,929 
Total liabilities . . . .| 28,786 34,296 34,604 34,609 
Reserve ratio ............ 76 -3%|60 -4%|60 -0%/59 -7% 
BANK AND TREASURY 
RESOURCES | 
Monetary gold stock...... 22,472) 21,479) 21,469) 21,429 
Treasury & bank currency.| 4,009) 4,093) 4,093! 4,094 


LIABILITIES 


Money in circulation...... 16,593) 21,295) 21,334) 21,396 
Treasury cash and dep. ... 2,677 2,601 _ 2,700 


CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY 
Million Turkish pounds 











| Mar. | Jan. | Feb. | Feb. 

6, 8, 5, 26, 

ASSETS 1943 | 1944 | 1944] 1944 
te hie ah ew eee 155-5) 202-7) 214-2) 214-2 
Cleari and other exch... 93-3) 96-8} 91-0) 113-7 
SSeesceee 133-7} 131-6) 131-1) 131-1 
Sanaa Pe Sbancecte 470 -2) 466-6) 481-9) 478-5 
Securities ............. --| 60-1) 61-3) 61-1) 60°5 
ED Snkinks bs nsened 261-7) 251-2) 250-0) 250-7 

LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation....... 713-5) 806-5) 829-3) 848-5 
a Ea 283-1) 215-1) 223-8) 222-7 
Clearing and otherexch....} 28-4) 31-3) 238) 235-2 
CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND 
_ Million 2's 

| Apr. | Apr. | Apr. Apr. 

1, 8, 15, 22, 

ASSETS 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 
aehdSubbebbse cen eer 2°65} 2°65) 2°65 2-65 
Beitish Govt. secs......... 23 -65| 23-65) 23-89) 23-89 
Sterting balances......... 1-62; 1-89) 1-74 1-73 

LiABILITIES | 

Notes in circulation. ..... .| 28-24) 28-46! 28-50! 28-41 
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BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL 
SETTLEMENTS—Million Swiss gold 
francs of 0.29 grammes 


Dec. | Jan. | Feb. 
28, 31, 31, 29, 














ASSETS 1943 | 1943 | 1944 | 1944 
rere ry 73-6} 137-1) 137-9) 136-8 
SN SEELS ccc sicnecceesk 30-7} 20-1) 18-7) 18-3 
Sree 15-3 7:0 6-6 6°7 
Commercial bills ......... 117-9) 76-0) 76-4) 79-1 
Treasury bills............ 28-4) 30-2) 29-5) 27-2 
Time funds at interest....| 20°9) 21-1) 21-1) 21-1 
Sundry bills and invest... .| 195-0). 194-5} 195-5) 195-5 

LIABILITIES ' | 
Deposits : 
0 a ee 152-7) 152-7) 152 “4 152-7 
SRS sick ws os 6% 4. 545% 76°3| 76°3) 76°3) 76°3 
Central Banks ........... 15-1) 7 , 6-1] 6-4 
ie gale aa ae 1-4, 1-7) 1 e 16 
MC Cectlecacscts conte 38 4 50 | 50-5| 48-8 
i 
REICHSBANK 
Million reichsmarks 
| 
_ Feb. | Mar. | Mar. 
29, 23, 31, 

ASSETS 1983 1944 | 1944 1944 
Gold and foreign currencies T7\ ~« 77 
Bills and cheques......... 27,869} 39, = 38, 851 40,379 
Rentenbank notes........ 296 633) 593 
AGVAROES 2.0 .0ccccscccccs 18 ae 30) 46 
Securities : for note cover. 41 1 1 1 
Other assets............. 1,971) 1,748) 1,161 Ast 

LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ...... 24,697) 33,508) 32,730 337 792 
Daily maturing liabilities. . 4, 340 6, 636! 6, 400 ,7,237 
Other liabilities .......... 412) "546 ‘613° "680 
RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
‘Milica &N.Z.’s 
Mar. | Feb. ls Feb. | Feb. 
a 14, 21, 28, 
ASSETS 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 
Gold and stg. exch........ 34-07) 40-17) 41-34) 44-26 
Advances to State........ 34-20) 42-40) 42-30! 41-93 
Investments............. 4-46) 10-32) 10-32) 10-32 
LIABILITIES 
MEIER vicasasesseess 30 -04) 36-47) 36-34 36°33 
Demanid liabs. : State. *97| 13-89) 17-02) 20-01 





Banks and others ...... a 41-27| 39-89] 39-49 
Reserve to sight liabs...... 47 “0% 43 -7%,144 -3%|46 -2% 





May 6, 1944 | May 6, 


BANK OF CANADA 
Million Can. $’s 


Mar. 





Mar. | Mar. | Mar. 
31, 15, 22, 29, 
ASSETS 1943 ~_ 1944 | 1944 
+Reserve : Gold...... nies oie 
Other..... 0:3 0-06} 0- 06; 0-05 
Securities ........... 1028 -9 |1331 -13/1338 -70)1339 -93 
LIABILITIES 


Note circulation...... 719-1 | 884-78) -887 +20) 894 -46, 
Deposits: Dom. Govt.| 21-2] 49-98] 58-97) 73-10 
Chartered banks ..... | 261-0 364-72) 368-25! 363-32 
as \ 
Tt Gold and foreign exchange transferred to Fore ‘ign 
Exchange Control Board against securities. 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million rupees 


April | Mar. a“ — April 
23, 31, 21, 
ASSETS 1943 1944 isis 1944 1944 
Gold coin & bullion. 444 444) 444 
Rupee coin........ 164 18 is 157} 159 
Balances abroad ... 802) 1,662) 1,607] 1,638) 1,713 
Sterling securities..| 4,936 7, 798 7, 848 7, 898} 7,898 
Ind. Govt. rup. secs.} 1,296) 58. 3} «58 583) 583 
Investments....... 55 87 88 89) 104 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in cirn. : India| 6,734) 8, 825) 8,936 8,970) 8,971 
Burma| ... ie eS sis 
Deposits : Govt.... 310 1, 018 88 831; 931 
Banks .. 464) 51 564 694 
Reserve ratio...... 78 -7%|92 deg 91 -8%/91 -9%/91 -9°, 


CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 
_ Million paper pesos 


ASSETS 


Gold at home............ 
Other gold and for. exch... 
Non-int. Govt. bonds..... 
Treasury bonds.......... 


IABILITIES 


Notes in circulation ...... 
Deposits : Government ... 

eee : 
Certs. of participation..... 1 
Reserve Salo ab retoneee 80 -9%|87 -6%|86 -8%|86 -1° 




















UNITED KINGDOM: MONTHLY STATISTICS 































Monthly Average 1943 
Unit of ee ) —_—. 
Measurement || j999 | 1932 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 1942 | 1943 Feb. | Mar | Apr. | Nov. | Dec. 
: | aimeenel : ae 
| 
Population mid 1939, 47,676,000; Area: 95,030 sq. miles; (244,000 sq. kms.) i | | 
1 Retail trade, Gt. Brit.: Food...... daily sales) ... 102} 98 98 103: 102 4113 
2 on Tmeken .... 1 1942=100 | i 25 g1| 94). 103, 98| | 123 
3% a Re rate ncknenek ce 9B . 96 103 100, 117 
4. Registered unemployed G.B(a Thousands 1,212] 2,756 963 [SD ces ne woe ee 
5 ,, Uni Suis ..002- ) are : 1,276| 2, Bl ccs 8 coon a a A es 
JS aaa beens . 118 Bi] ase ooo 16) ... ooo 
7. , E.andS. pagent g ic eoscus zs 50 Be es (1 tose BY oN ees 
8. ,, S.W. Englan @. core | nd 69 Be cs: A eee es A cate 
9. | Midlands & N. Midlands (d) (¢). 165) RE) ss sane AY se. A sees 
10. s NE. England ( RE CEEKE NEES | “4 280 2 coe Ul cess ko Bee ets 
. coos . Pakeo® Fa b- 
Bs. Sootland CPE Rac EEC EK eKEG | e 156 oe ee ee ce 
4. Wales vse aa greesesesesecs | ce 116 4 Saal ies 12 eo hg uu 
16. nie Gapates. No. daye ioe... : 676 151) “42| “123 68! 365] 3 237| 273 -. 
Prices : Economist : ; 
. Cereals and meat.............0005 1929=100 100) 113-1]| 112-7] 113-5° 114-1) 111-0) 121-6]) 112-2} 113-1) 112-2) 112-3 
ie. Other — ELE GEER CSiae . ™ 100 125 -0)| 125- a 125 y 125-3] 125-2) 125-1] 125-1) 125-1] 125-1) 125-1 
BD POMRIB 50 .nnccnccccccccccceces na 100) 100-6 2' 101-4] 99-5| 99-7ll 100-3| 100-4) 100-8) 110-3 
PED occscnvcsevssessccsccecs | 100) 142-0] 141- 7 142. 2} 142-2) 142-1) 143-1l) 143-2) 146-8) 147-2) 147-2 
1. Total, incl. miscellaneous. ......... : 100) 123-5)| 122-7| 123-6| 124-0] 122-8) 123-1] 123-9) 124-7) 124-5) 127-0 
f Living : Labo’ 
22. — Prac ee wat % 100! 107 -9]| 107-1) 107-1) 107-1) 109-2) 109-2}| 109-1! 109-2) 109-1) 109-1 
SEEM conic ceciebeashkewanness x, 100) 121 -2|| 121-3, 120-7) 123-3) 121-3} 121-3) 121-3] 121-3) 121-3) 121-5 
24. Industrial securities, Fin. News. .... Jul.1,1935= 100 || 102-0 100-7 97-6! 98-5! 1011) 103-1l| 103-8) 103-2! 104-4) 107-0 
26. re 1928= 100 96 -8 | 134-8]| 136-6 136-7) 136-1! 134-2} 134-1] 134-8] 135-1] 134-5, 14-4 
26. Mill. f£’s 815-0 ses ||2599 -4 2922-4. 157 -1'1700 -5|1919 -7||2398 -8:2799 - 8 3149 a 64-5 
27. dit 829-5 «.. _||5147 -4 5739-9. 405 -4 3790 -914308 -5||4791 -2/5290 -8 5899 -1| 126-9 
28. a 362-3 ' 101 -5|| 914-4) $27-9, 943-8 1012-21162 -6//1073 -7|1075 -7 1093 -3/1122-0 
29. . » 62-9 160 +3|| 152-4) 159-1| 172-0 160-1) 177 174 -8| 181-9) m4 
30. | - 65-9 181-1] 173-8, 186 -6| 159-3| 186-4) 209-7|| 219-0) 213-3) 187-6 204: 
31. | - 1,738 500 3,525) 3,542) 3,545) 3,865 3,897 5,988 
52. \ » | 194 "386, 373 =377| «375| «403 414 eee 
33. > 229 1 148) 172) 128| 184 123 13 oe 
aA. ” 1,002] 932) 884 964) 1,187 1,264) 1,331| ..- 
36. » “991 750)| 761, 776 756, 724 753; 772)... 
36. » 257 1,147|| 1,108} 1,132) 1,150) 1,167 1,141 1,136) Es 
37. Per cent 5-498 2 2 3 2 2 2 2 2 2 | 2 in 
38. . 5 26 1-04 03} 1-03) 1-03} 1-03) 1-03) 1-03 1-03} 1-03) 10 fF 
39. sf 4-47| 1-61 0-76] 0-75} 1-00 1 1-00} 1-00} 1-00} 1-00 1-00} 1-00; 10 F 
#@. ‘d 461] 3-75 3-40] 3-12 5-03) 3-09]| 3-03} 3-06} 3-08) 3-13 3-15, 3-16 3 
(a ig om, 194: are exclusive of mn ae classified as unsuitable gay ad industrial employment, and women unsuitable for normal full-time employment. Sines 
a , > oa published at ly intervals. (6) From January, 1940, includes former Southern and South-Eastern divisions. (c) Includes 
eben Leh a DeCyshine ie os September, 1939, G: y and Lincoln included in North Midlands instead of N.E. England. e) From mber 
1941, High Peak Parliamen‘ tary Division ~4 . included in North Midlands instead of North-Western England. (f) Ordinary and Self revenue 
i. are to or 


rrr Annual nye 
(&)Anoua! figures for 1929 and 1932 do not include 


pany tle: 
istrict Bank. 


in year shown. Monthly figures are cumulative. 


(g) Average of weekly figures. 
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104 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


Allowance is made for net interest accrued, and Li redemption for fixed interest stocks and for changes in interim dividends for ordinary stocks. 












































































































































































Yield, 
ir, Prices, Price, Yield, | ? j Last two \| | Price, | Price, | 
? Prices, 14 ? M Year 1944 |; || Apr. May | —_ 
| Year 1943 ae 9 || Name of Security “— | Ps to May2|| Dividends || Name of Security | 23 | ad 
TV tew ll High | Low 1944 | 1944 || High | Low || (@) @) () || | 1944 | 1944 1944 ; 
erg a d , 9 % \\lron Coal &Steel—cont.| 4% ¢ 
8 | 198 | vex | ara For — 79 | 3 3S a | age || 1682] $80 | Brown Pei at | ae ie e 
109 | 110; | joos | look | 2s Sel 293 | age || 8 | 8 clDormunloagord gi..l| ave | are | sae 0 
46 100g | I . eee Es | : 2 8 6 38/3 | 33/- 6 | 4 aliGuest Keen &c. Ord. £1.|| 37/3 | 38/- | ..? 3 
in 410% | 100: 102 101; - 24% 1944-49..... 101 101g t | 30/6 319 |7 19 
10 102 1022 | 215 9 || 31/9 | 30/3 7¢a| 15 6|\Hadfields Ord. 10/-..... | 30; /9 | 
32 I | 108% | 2 = : sl 52/3 | 48/3 || t4 6| +¢2$a|Staveley Coal Ord. £1...; 50/3 | 51/6 , 210 64 
: " Bt | oT | oct | ine pee. Oe Oe 218 oF 55/7 | 52/4 124 ¢ at \Stewarts and Lloyds {1. . | 85/8 54/9xd sn 
> I ‘° . - i 19 } 
‘ign me 99% || 2012 | 1 ing 24% 1952-57...|| 100 | 101 | 213 3 ioe 7 4 6| 18 6 Swan, or 1 £1 sia! | — 63s 
1014 Puntos 5 /1959-69....|| 100 100} | 219 6 || 10/9 ast || bas] spalonned seers eee) 28st) 209 18 
1 Wi4y | 112 Funding 4% 1960-90...) 1124 | 1124 | 3 0 0 3/1 6 eae le | ols 
| 100 1013 | 100 Nat Det % 1904 8. a aot 2 17 . 20/14 | 17/ a Ord. 10/-.....-. | | 20) 
101g || 102% | 101 ||\War Bonds 24% , } oe oe 
ne 99% || 100% | 100% |lWar Bonds 24% 1949-51 100 | 101 |2 7 3 IW a8 || Nite| Nile ote nee 1.| 10/6 10/6 sas 
Ai sp || log | lore [scree Bas $4, t9ss-esi| toot | loot | 219 6|| 29 26/1 Nilc| Nil ||British Celanese Ord. i 26/3 | 28/6 | Nil 
oil at aot = it is Savings Bas. 2 ae too, 1004 4 : ig 15/- Nil c Nil ¢ (Calico Printers £1....... | 916 15/6 | . Nil | 
2, san 12 112 |3 0 3d] 47/6 | 44/3 |j a b\\Coats, J. & P. Ord. £1...|| 46/- | 47/- | 3 
us | 12 1 1115 Vistocy Bonds 4% 1 | } ieee 
wee | 4 Oz War Loan 34% aft. 1982.|| 1028xa' 103) 31 1;| 23/6 | 20/9 ae a Gourds Ora a ae | Se 3768 
ire, 3/84 | 3/9 | 
\Local eee 944 944 | 3 a 3/10$| 3/44 244) 5 6)|Hoyle (Joshua) 2/ 147-6 
Lan tton Co: 1...) 34/48 34/4 
Lae a ee 
103 103 418 Ot Electrical Manufactg. . 
% 104 104 218 6 ||105/- | 99/- § @| 18 6/\Callenders Cable, &c. £1. || 103/9 | jo5/- | 316 @ 
9 0.. 111 111 219 6 || 30/43 | 26/9 7$a@| 18 6 |\Crompton Park. ‘A’ 5/-..| 29/6 | 29/6 | 316 0 
Pe ane 95/3 | 88/4 || he| 11} c|\General Electric Ord. f1.| 91/6 | 93/- ; 515 0 
ores, ys Stocks , Gas and Electricity | | 
a oes See 3S a oe 42/ 39/6 3 a| §8 b|iCounty of London {1 | 40/- 4o/- | 4 0 © 
BE, Dia stvesesness 93 | 93}xd 3 4 2 42/4 me 2s) oie sete dl. ii | &isas 
dl 53'l| 108 ce [338 $ 34/10}! 32/6 23a| 446 )\\North-East Electric - 33/6 | 33/6 ;4 3 9 
Middlesex 3$% 1957-62.|| 105 106 218 9 110%; 32/ | S| Pek teaeee A-. | aj | a }4 5 0 
‘Foreign Governments, : 13 | 39/6 * eescane cee | | 
% Bds. 1912) 954 ee |S 8 10e|| 27/9 | 24/4 10 ¢| 10 c\jAustin ‘A’ Ord. 5/-..... | 27/6 | 27/6 {126 3 
| 23 ot 17 3 6f| 26/3 | 22/3 Tee| The |[Birmingham 8.4. £1. “i 25/9 | 2j- | 215 3 
DD asee a | 45. | Nil |} 15/6 | 13/9 6 b a |\Bristol Aeroplane lo/- «.) Sigh Pa ae 
Portugues S000 SE ee ee a ee coe ee 
Spanish 4%.........60- 653 65} | 6 2 2 bd — el 1 b ||Lucas (Joseph) fi.) 156 | T6/- | 519 0 
|| 43/4 | 40/4% || t7$6 {10 @ | Morris Motors 5/- Ord. ..|) 42/- | _43/- loa _ 
| tay 105/74 | 98/9 | 20 c| 20 ¢ pes. £1 ....|| 102/6 104/43 | 
une <0 Somat “2” |i a5- | aus || 6 ¢| abe ‘Cunard Ord {1........ azj- | 22/6 | 5 6 9 
= 1944 | 1944 25/74 | 23/3 6 ¢| 6 c|\Furness, Withy Ord. £1-.|) 24/9 | 25/6 | 3 8 0 
a) (6) a Railways \£ s. d. | 37/10$| 33/9 6 6| 2 a@|\P.&O. Def. f1......... | 9 a ee e- 
ay hee jo 25/- | : 
Xi 'lantotagasta SeCStk.Pt| 36 | 36 |* Na || 26/3 1 23) ee de 
Mite | | ei || fe) fc | oe 
2 ¢ |\San lo cose et 13 Nil 
‘i *|SBuavanaocam bil 8} 93° | Nil |} 16/43 | 14/6 | a] Nas [pale aaten of Jave 02. | BS isn o 
reese FE. ./) 98 = 7 ¢} a ah as nae don Aaiatle Rbr, 2/- | “12 | 2/13; Nil 
ay Great Western Ord Stic. "59 ot 17S all Sa | ane t| Nue| Nile (Rubber Pires. Ter f1.:j| 18 | 196 | Nil 
24 SEN i 4% is ao ‘sat BOR 613 3 ily ik fe 9 ¢| Nile|(United Serdang Rbr.3/—.|| _1/7% 1/103 | = 
24 ¢ ||. Stock ...... S| SE) 715 0 29/3 | 27/14 || 6 ¢| Nile ||United Sua |Betong £1...|| 27- | 29/- | Ni 
2S Ms. 4% well 5 I sa a 
2b m | 72/430 5 |msnoyaowe | 1s 2) Sone | “aust | “aust | 32S 
2b it 73 H 3 2 79/44 | 71/1 t24a@| +24 |/Shell Transport Ord. 76/103} 77/6 |i 5 9 
” Banks un 91/3 | 80/- || § @| 10 5|\Trinidad Leaseholds f1..|| 85/74 | 85/7} | 3 10 0 
Alexan > 85/- 8/- | 41 3 | Miscellaneous ees 
* s Bank ao. Be 18/- | 14/9 10 6| a ||Assoc. Brit. Picture 5/-.. 16/3 | 5 6 O 
ote — sll sry a 13 3 84 eys | 62 2 7 b ||Assoc. P. Cement 63/6 | 5 3 0 
6 6|\Bank of England Stock. .|| 3778 | 3793 | 3 3 34] 65/ oal| sabe] af eee ite as |3 3 6 
@ panel Meenas G2. | Ed Sh ae | AO) Ae) a clemersdmoreaty.| tae | ie | f 
a oO} ew wa ro a 439 
‘BR Al 47/9 
TS peraare Henk DO taccil coe | eo lake 129/44 108) | flo ¢ 1104 ¢ Brecnae ae ty 110/- | 119 OF 
_ a, Cee ai oe ° a He 9 7 8 }||\British Oxygen Ord. = so/- | 515 0 
$ of joe i 6st 3 ie ° { " Th 4 > 4 : Cable & Wir. Hdg ‘Ste . || 80% 81 418 9 
Hi $4/6 oa) es aga 1378 12ha| 174 Carreras ‘A’ Ord. a. " 45 145/- 4 2 0 
1} ree 1618 3s ¢ sie ata 6 c| 8 ellBlec & Mus. Ind. ‘ta 29/6 | 3i/- | 211 9 
ate » | 491 | 3 9 3 || 19/- | 15/9 6 c| 6 ¢|\Gaumont British 10/-...|| 16/9 | 16/9 | 311 9 
5 ist | 4 6 0 || 39/9 | 32/9 || 12¢5| 12a \Gestetner (D.) §/-...... | 3e/- | 38/9 |3 4 6 
ee nion soe sa 3.7 9|| 79/43 | 75/- 7b ate aban tees Def. {1 77/6 | 77/6 | 211 9 
ot b llWectniectee £4,"c1 paid. 6 fe | 316 0 39/44 | 37/6 3'a| 5" 5 |lImperialChemicalOrd. 1 38/44 | 38/10}! 4 2 3 
“—_ tr 64, —— |) 8 E 7% || 7a) $10 6 |\Imperial Tobacco Ord. £1) 72 7% | 2 5 OF 
cL tally a | 2 13 4 3 s38f" | $3¢3 || s00e| $200¢|International Nickel a, eG | 7 8 eS 
oe i amanee £1, Sam 144 | 312 0|| 37/- | 38/- ||’ 8 ¢| 5 c|lLever & Unilever Ord. ¢1| 35/6 | 35/6 | 215 0 
=<? Atlas £5, £ is pa /6 pa. a 11 ; 311 91] 67/- | 61/9 || 10 c¢| 10 c|\London Brick Ord. £1...|| 62/6 | 62/6 | 5 4 0 
ee gee. acres. St, ale 78 ee xf 59/3 | 52/6 || 20 6| 15 @|\Marks & Spencer ‘A” 5/-. ‘|. 58/- | 58/6 | 5 0 0 
=? & Lancs. £8, £5 pd. a « 5 7 el abels oes || aaee Tha ||Murex {1 Ord. ......... |104/44xc 104/44 346 
verb iPhone 71 fears aid... 7 7 310 e ‘3 aTlo8 io c| 15 c|\Odeon Theatres 5/- . s 32/6 2 6 0 
$080 24} 26s | 2 4 Gti 35/6 | 32/3 2¢a|+ 7} b |\Pinchin Johnson Ord. 20/-| 35/- 216 3 
ne 9h 9 13 4 72/4% | 66/9 34a| 10 6|\Tate and Lyle Ord. £1...|| 70/6 314 0 
change {1..... d 3 8 6|| 39/6 | 35/- || 10 c| 10 c/||Triplex Safety Glass 10/ 36/6 = s 
5/86 [Royal £1 128 pad. hoe 97/3 | 91/4 || 10 a| 10 6 |\Tube Investments Ord. £1) 96/6 42 0 
ey ag ae or ae ; 82 b ||Turner & Newall Ord. £1) 84/6 3 0 0 
att 3168 || $e73 16 Ho ‘United Molasses Ord. 6/8, 34]- 419 0 
ues 3 a@|\Trustee Corp. Ord. Stk. .|| 208 | 208} | 4 15 11 30 | Woolworth Ord. 6/- . .|| 61/- 350 
: Breweries, os 60/- 5 5 3 
u0"S 15 6 ||Bass Ratcliff Ord. 172/- | 174/- | 2 6 AshantiGoldfields Prd.4/-|| 60/ . Ss 
as Sea Distillers Co. Ord. £1....|| 90/3 | 91/3 $11 0 Cons. or tet) fh ae +732 
48 9| Randfontein Ord. £1. ..l| 33/9 659 
143 mecmmceee | ak | SR |? B® 
09 +1 Roan Antelope Cpr. ae 
213 _ Sub Nigel = 10/- . eit F 13 : 
‘ xi 
134 4 : $ We Wittrates car pi “| 10} | | ee, 
=s Yield to end 1960. 34% basis. (f) Vield 167% basis. @ Yield basis 6% 
3 * (4) Tacludes 24% tax free. ¢ Flat yield. t Free of tax. * 
1777 ES 
204-1 NEW YORK PRIC 
WVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS NE ¢ PRIC Sain 
. April May | 3. Commercial April May April May 
e ; Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross 1. Railroads. §=625 2 a Int. Paper..... ‘12; 148 
: ne |\_ Aan hy Sap | Am Veco’: ay a | Ligeeies:: 13; 1S 
| @ nding | : Bo é dan i Jat. Distillers . 314 
vs ‘e Anaconda... 25} 25g | Nat. 31} 
vs = 1944 | +or— | 1944 | basil Sly Central’. 17h 174 | Beth. Steet .... Sih $8, | Dati Dodge.. 20L aie 
2 , Pennsylvania... 28% 28% | Briggs Mfg..... igs Dode a 
i Dial AEE al ek. pikes! bE < +0 224 22 Celanese of A... 318 32} | Proct. Gamble . 3 
109 BBS and Pacific ....| 43 | Apr. 29] $2,155,000 | 320,000 | 77,956,000 Southern . ia. 80} 825 | Sears Roebuck. 87, 89% 
1” | Bt Gt. Southern. » 29| $2,790,000 |-+ 323,000 |130,686,000 2. Utilities, ete. Distillers-Seag.. 30 33} Senn T = 2 oe 
T PRsdan Peng ” 3 darrieaal sgrase bonaareoo [rassrsom | Apt fel--- teu ast | Hasiman Kok 158 tag) | SHUN SBE 
—_——— ” ’ ? oa ’ ’ ? t. RD aaah bs ee i . 4 
Sines Do raise 3| Mar. 31 | $27,120,000 + 3,099,000 | 74,848,000 Paciic Light. 42} 42% | Gen. Motors... 56} 58% a: pen slat 
ciudes $D° Net... 1): a 31| $3,889,000 |+ 271,000 | 9,767,000 People’s Gas... 517 Inland Steel ::. 74 75 | U.S. Steel..... i 
emnber -| 43 | Apr. 29} $3,091,500 |+ 1,076,300 |110,790,200 Sth, Cal. Ed. 22% 23 | Int. Harvest... 67% 70% | West house E. « ” m 
ue » 22) £85,036 |+ 21,969 | 2,411,219 ‘W. Union Tel... 443 458 | Int. Nickel.... 25? 26 | Woolworth.... 37 
figures. 


" i May Ist. 
t Receipts i in Argentine pesos. (a) Months. + Nine days. + Price on May Is 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA ,AND CHINA 


(incorporated by Royal Charter 1853 
CAPITAL (PAID UP) - ana: 
RESERVE FUND - =- &3,000,000 
Branches and A; INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD.,with 16 aa & Sub-Ageneles 


The Bank offers a complete Banking Se: and provides 
a facilities for Snsacing every 5 atten of trade with 


t. 
for Fixed Periods or able at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may ascertained on application. 
The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 
28, GHARLES ii STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
Manchester Branch: 62, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 











NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


. BRANCHES 

Aden and Cochin Madras Kisumu Kenya 

Aden Point (S. India) Mandalay Mombasa | Colon 
Amritear Colombo Nuwara Nairobi Britis’ 
Bombay Dethi Eliya * Nakuru E.A. 
Gupte Rae © Before 

e arac corin Jinja Uganda 

Chittago Lahore Zanzibar Kees ala . 


Sarenecizem Mwanza Tanga ove one Territory 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ... £4,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL... --. £&2,000,000 
RESERVE FUND .... --- £2,200,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastere Banking one 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken 








NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Incorporated in Egypt 
Liability of Members is Limited 


Head Office - - - CAIRO 


Commercial Register No. 1, Cairo 


FULLY PAID CAPITAL- —  - 
RESERVE FUND - - - 


London Agency: 


6 & 7 King William Street, E. Cc. 4 


Branches in all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 








£3,000,000 
£3,000,000 





















REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Chief Office: OXFORD. STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £14,500,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - - ~- £83,000,000 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - £155,000,000 
(1943 Accounts) 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP $20,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING . = «= £7,;125,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS .- $20,000,000 
Head Office (temporarily), 
9, GRACECGHURGH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
Chief Manager; A. Morss. 
BRANOHES AND —— she? nour INDIA AND 
HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED, 
9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.8, a com yo incorporated in England and 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, is 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 


Full particulars may be had on application. 





COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


Guaranteed by the Branches and Agenctes 
Australian Government. throughout Australia. 
Banking and Exchange Business of every description transacted. 
Bankers to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the 

. Government of the State of Queensland, the Government of the State 
of South Australia, the Government of the State of Western Australia, 
the Government of the State of Tasmania, Commonwealth Savings 
Bank of Australia, 8,921 Agencies at Post Offices in Australia. 
As at 30th June, 1948—General Bank Balances ... _ ... £287,678,348 

Savings Bank Balances ... 


Note Issue Department ... ... 149,496,942 
Rural Credits Department wo. 2,464,158 
Other Items ... eo 21,990,875 

£682,620,408 


A. H. LEWIS, Manager. 
London Office: 8, OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. 
Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 


THE 


BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


(Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability) 
Eetablished 1832. 


General Office: Toronto, Canada. 
Pald Capital ... ove ose nn ooo $12,008,000 
alin Fund ae sn eee $24,000,000 
Total Assets over be $400,000,000 
Special facilities are available to the public through the Branches 
of this Bank for the transaction of business with Canada, a 
land, Cuba, Puerto Rico, Dominican Republic, Jamaica, and the 
United States at New York. 
Address enquiries to 


ondon 
108 OLD BROAD ‘STREET, B.C.2. 


E. C. Macteop, Manager. 


Mead Office; 


EDINBURGH 
esto. 


LONDON OFFICES: 37 Nicholas Lane, £.C.4; and 
18-20 Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, S.W.1 
Every description of Banking Service undertaken. 





THE PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION OF LONDON, LIMITED 


PROVIDENT HOUSE, 246 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


FOUNDED 1877. Authorised by Act of Parliament, Intituled Provident Association of London Act, 1910. 


LIFE ASSURANCE WITH HOUSE PURCHASE PRIVILEGES. 


TOTAL FUNDS | 


£16,037,306 


7 covaitieneilic temiees, 





ATTRACTIVE ANNUITY RATES 


Total Advances upon House Property to Policy-holders exceed 


TWENTY-FIVE MILLIONS 


J. @. SLEIGH, Managing Director. 


Printed in Great Britain by St. CLEments Lro., Port St., be ee ome. W.C.2. Published weekly by THe Economist Newspapse, Lro.. 
at Brettenham House, a 4 


” W.C.2—Saturday, May 6, 1944. 
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